











STRENGTH 


Assets $2,781,813.61 
$1,080,414.90 


The Financial Statement of the MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY for the twelve 
months ending December 31, 1926, as filed with the Commissioner of Insurance, shows the Com- 
pany to be in a remarkably sound condition. Substantial progress is shown in all departments. 


Assets of $1.63 for each $1.00 of Liabilities is revealed and 
indicates superlative financial strength 


Dividends to Members, $2,240,005.89 


ASSETS 


Cash on Interest in Approved Banks $ 450,112.27 
Federal Bonds and Securities 415,582.00 
Michigan State and Municipal Bonds 616,985.00 


Real Estate and Buildings 200,000.00 
(Michigan Mutual Hospital and Home Office Site) 


Gilt Edge Real Estate Mortgages 329,950.00 


Premiums in Course of Collection 750,066.63 
(Chiefly for Services Yet to Be Rendered) 


Bills Receivable 2,346.06 
Accrued Interest on Securities 16,771.65 





TOTAL RESOURCES $2,781,813.61 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Indemnities on Adjusted Claims $ 771,670.72 
Unearned Premium Reserve 912,866.09 
Unpaid Accounts of All Kinds 16,861.90 





TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,701,398.71 
Guarantee Reserve Fund and Surplus 1,080,414.90 





$2,781.81 3.61 


The Regular Annual Dividend has been declared as of January Ist, 1927. 


MICHIGAN gy MUTUAL 
LIABILITY “7 COMPANY 


General Necessities Building, Detroit, Michigan 


O22 A president 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Health and Accident and all other Casualty Lines 





GRAND RAPIDS, LANSING, SAGINAW, FLINT, KALAMAZOO, PONTIAC, JACKSON, MUNISING 
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The man who “buys” 
fire insurance 


The man who buys fire insurance on a commercial 
basis only, and says he has no duties to perform after 


he has paid his premium, has no place in the Mutual 
System. 


Mutual Insurance means mutual interest — each party 
to the contract has duties to perform and must perform 
them if the best results are to be attained. 


The MILL MUTUALS and their policyholders work 
together. The result has been that the Mill Mutual 
System stands out as one of the notable achievements 


in the fire insurance business. 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Alton, IIl. 

Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Columbus, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Fort Worth, Texas 
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Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 
If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies listed above 
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Policyholder 


Comes First 











CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD | 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 








Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mgr. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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NATIONAL FOREFATHERS MONUMENT 
AT PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


N COMMON with many other monuments and buildings of large 
historic interest this memorial erected to the great men who 
guided the Nation’s destiny in colonial times is protected by Mutual 
insurance. The Abington Mutual Fire Insurance Company has the 
honor of carrying the risk of damage by fire and 
lightning on this structure. 
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Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 


First of a Series of Articles on the Handling of Underwriting Problems 


HE conservatism of the farmer 

is proverbial, and this conserva- 

tism is reflected not only in his 
personal habits but also in the meth- 
ods and practices of rural organiza- 
tions. The compound Biblical injunc- 
tion to “Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good,” is particularly 
honored by the farmer in its second 
part. This rural characteristic or 








Fighting Fire on the Farm Is Often a 
Single Handed Proposition 


quality is, on the whole, praiseworthy. 

But in human institutions there is 
danger that a practice or custom ac- 
cepted as good may not be the best, 
or that while at one time it was good. 
conditions and circumstances have so 
changed that the same practice or 
custom is no longer good. In the 
present article I shall deal with one 
of these hold-over practices in farm- 
ers’ mutual fire insurance, which ac- 
cording to sound theory supported 
by practical experience has for some 
time been outgrown. I refer to the 
all-one-rate plan of levying premiums 
or assessments. 

sO 

N THE early days of farmers’ mu- 

tual insurance, farm risks were 
relatively simple as well as relatively 
uniform in construction or value com- 
pared with such risks today. The 
company as a rule operated in a very 


Agricultural Economist, U. 8. 


in Rural Communities 
By V. N. VALGREN 


Dept. 


Classification of Risks 


limited area. Hence, the secretary 
devoted but a minor part of his time 
to the business of the company, most 
of his time being given to his farm 
or other business. Competition by 
other companies was no serious prob- 
lem. Under these circumstances, 
there was much to:be said for the all- 
one-rate plan of charging premiums 
or assessinents. In fact, extreme sim- 
plicity in methods and practice was 
relatively adequate to the situation, 
and may also be said to have been 
necessary. 

At present, however, with greater 
diversity in building material, build- 
ing construction, and size of farm 
risks, and with proved devices for the 
practical elimination. of certain fire 
hazards, the all-one-rate plan gives 
rise to just reason for complaint. 
Furthermore, the size of the average 
farmers’ mutual has greatly in- 
creased, in part by reason of a larger 
business territory, and in part by rea- 
son of increased number of risks to 
the square mile. This means that the 
secretary or business manager of the 
company has become more of a spe- 
cialist by giving a greater part of his 
time to the company’s business than 
was formerly required or justified. 
Also the present secretary is, in gen- 
eral, a man of better school training 
than was the secretary of a genera- 
tion ago. All these changes in condi- 
tions suggest both the need and the 
possibility of more scientific methods 
and practices. 

OSS 

NDER the present conditions the 

all-one-rate plan is decidedly in- 
equitable from the point of view of 
the members and policy holders, and 
inefficient from the point of view of 
the company. The member with a 
non-combustible roof on his dwelling 
and perhaps even with walls of non- 
burnable material, with lightning rods 
on all important buildings, with 
dwelling and out-buildings properly 


of Agriculture 


located with reference to each other to 
avoid needless exposure hazard, and 
with reasonable first-aid fire equip- 
ment on hand, should certainly not 
pay the same rate of premium or as- 
sessment as the member at the other 
extreme whose dwelling is roofed 
with weather-beaten shingle, whose 
buildings are all unprotected against 
lightning, and so located that they are 
essentially tied up in one bundle from 
a fire hazard point of view. In this 
situation, the members who have ex- 
ercised reasonable care and foresight 
pay not only for their own insurance, 
but in considerable part also for the 
insurance of their indifferent or more 
shortsighted fellow members. In oth- 
er words, the former are in effect pe- 
nalized for their virtues, while the lat- 
ter are rewarded for their faults. 

Under a suitable classification or 
rating plan, the above situation is cor- 
rected. The careful and foresighted 
are rewarded for their virtues by a 
proper allowance in their insurance 
costs, while the more careless and 
negligent carry a self-imposed pen- 
alty in the higher insurance costs that 
are justly assessed against them. This 
encourages the improvement of risks 
and the conservation of property, and 
tends to reduce the total of the loss 
burden to be distributed by the com- 
pany. 

An elaborate classification or rat- 
ing plan for a farm mutual is neither 
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necessary nor desirable. It should, 
however, take cognizance of the more 
important features from a fire-hazard 
standpoint. These are wall material, 
roofing material, lightning protection, 
use of building, namely, dwelling, 
barn, granary, etc. Contents may in 
general take the same rate or class as 
the building. In the case of livestock, 
the presence or absence of proper 
grounding of wire fences will in most 
cases be a more important factor than 
the building in which they are housed. 
The fire hazard on barns is usually 
less in winter when most of the live- 
stock is housed, than in summer when 
in the case of much of the stock the 
barn is little used. 
DO 
FEW years ago, I suggested the 
following classification of farm 
property, and this classification, with 
some modification in most cases to 
meet local conditions, is being used by 
a number of companies: 
CLASS A. 
Brick or stone dwellings with roof of 


slate, metal or ‘other noncombustible ma- 
terial, when properly rodded against light- 


ning. 
CLASS B. 

Brick or stone dwellings with wooden 
roof, when properly rodded. 

Wooden dwellings with roof of non- 
combustible material, when properly 
rodded. 

Unrodded brick or stone dwelling with 
roof of noncombustible material. 


CLASS C., 

Wooden dwellings with wooden roofs, 
when properly rodded. 

Unrodded brick or stone dwellings with 
wooden roof. 

Unrodded wooden dwellings with roof 
of noncombustible material. 

Granaries, corn-cribs, and hog houses 
located not less than 100 feet from the 
dwelling, nor less than 50 feet from the 
barn, such buildings being properly rodded 
in all cases where the insurance applied for 
is $200 or more. 

Livestock not pastured during the sum- 
mer months except where fences are 
properly grounded. 

CLASS D. 

Barns properly rodded. 

Unrodded wooden dwellings 
wooden roofs. 

Granaries, corn-cribs, and hog houses 
located nearer the dwelling or the barn 
than as specified for Class C, or when 
lacking the lightning protection required 
for such risks in Class 

Live stock pastured during the summer 
months where fences are not properly 


grounded. 
CLASS E. 
Unrodded barns and other 
deemed to be of similar hazard. 


DOO 

N LIEU of such a grouping of 

risks by classes, with a specified 
rate for all property falling in a given 
class, it is of course possible to use a 
basis rate with stipulated credits for 
qualities or features that reduce the 
hazard and stipulated charges for 
qualities or features that increase the 


with 


property 
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hazard. By means of such a set of 
credits and charges, exactly the same 
results may be obtained as with a 
grouping of risks, and the plan can 
be set up so as to appear even simpler 
than the above classification. In its 
use, however, the plan of credits and 
charges involves certain calculations 








Announcing 


A Series of Articles 
on 


‘“*Farmers 
Mutual Fire 
Insurance” 


by 
V.N. VALGREN 


Agricultural Economist, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture 


Including the Subjects 





“INSPECTION OF RISKS” 
“FIRE PREVENTION 
THE FARM” 


ON 


“STANDARDIZATION OF 
FORMS AND PRACTICES” 


“LIVESTOCK PROVISIONS” 
“THE THREE FOURTHS 
LOSS CLAUSE” 


THESE INTERESTING 
DISCUSSIONS WILL 
FOLLOW ONE ANOTHER 
IN EARLY ISSUES 




















which, though simple, are more likely 
to cause the wrong rate to be used 
than is the case when all that is nec- 
essary is to find the class in which a 
given risk falls and then apply the one 
rate given for that class. 








With a Mutual Insurance Policy the 
Farmer Can Feel Safe 


For the preceding classes the tol- 
lowing relative rates are suggested: 
Class 15 cents per 
Class B, 20 cents per 
Class C, 25 cents per 
Class 33 cents per 
Class E, 40 cents per 

These rates are intended to repre- 
sent the proper differences between 
the classes rather than the absolute 
amounts to be collected as an initial 
premium for all parts of the country. 

An increasing number of these mu- 
tuals, it should be remembered, col- 
lect in advance one year’s estimated 
cost, and thereafter levy annually in 
advance one year’s cost at a time. 
This reduces the number of actual as- 
sessments to four ona five-year pol- 
icy, the first year’s cost or initial 
premium being collected by the repre- 
sentative of the company at the time 
of taking the application for insur- 
ance. The initial premium, frequently 
and appropriately called initial 
assessment, need not be changed 
because of a temporary change in the 
loss experience of the company, even 
though such loss experience may 
make it necessary or desirable to in- 
crease or decrease the assessment rate 
on policies already in force. Such 
change in assessment rate is, of 
course, due to losses during the pre- 
ceding year either decidedly above or 
below those normally occurring, i. e., 
due to an abnormal experience occur- 
ring prior to the going into effect of 
the new policy. Only when the in- 
itial premium is found to be more 
permanently out of line with the av- 
erage annual cost is it necessary to 
change the various class rates. 

OOS 

HIS leads us to one of the fre- 

quently heard objections against a 
classification plan, namely, that it 
complicates the work of levying as- 
sessments. It is by no means neces- 
sary, however, that such should be the 
case. The very simple solution is to 
use the initial premium instead of the 
amount of insurance as a basis of 
assessment. This initial premium is 
already adjusted to the size of the 
risk as well as to the hazard involved 
and constitutes the one equitable basis 
for further contribution. In fact, in 
a majority of cases it eliminates all 
calculation in connection with the 
levying of an assessment, since such 
assessment will be a sum identical 
with the initial premium collected and 
credited on the new policy when it 
first came on the books. 

Only after an abnormal experience 
will it be necessary to levy an amount 
larger or smaller than the initial pre- 
mium, and then it can be made some 
easy percentage thereof, such as 110 
per cent, 125 per cent, 150 per cent, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Human Equation in Accidents 


Necessity of Obtaining Co-operation of the Individual a Prime Factor 






in Avoiding Losses 


By J. PAUL ATWOOD 














of the transportation 





AFETY work 
S is not entirely 
a problem in 
mechanical engineer- 
ing. The mere con- 
trol of machines is 
insufficient in itself 
to eliminate or pre- 
vent the great loss of 
life, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of avoidable acci- 
dents that are the 
annual toll of our 
mechanical  civiliza- 
tion. The great and 
almost uncontroll- 
able factor is our fa- 
miliar friend, the 
human equation. 
The entire subject 
of safety engineering 
has developed in two 
great cycles. About 











fifteen years ago 
many leaders of in- 
dustry were im- 
pressed with the sta- 
tistics on industrial deaths and acci- 
dents which had been compiled by in- 
surance companies. They perceived 
that industry’s attitude toward the 
question was dangerous and highly 
anti-social. Accidents were accepted 
and expected as a matter of course 
and were regarded as a necessary, if 
unfortunate, incident of machine pro- 
duction. A change in attitude was 
necessary and most of the original 
safety work was propaganda tending 
to drive home the doctrine of “safety 
first.” 
SOD 
HE increase in the number of 
automobile accidents lent impetus 
to the movement. An uncritical ex- 
amination will always show some 
carelessness in every automobile mis- 
hap. The fundamental cause, or 
rather the cause capable of control is 
frequently difficult to ascertain. It is 
easy to pronounce the verdict of care- 
lessness and leave the matter there. 
So the attempt to reduce the number 
of automobile accidents resolved itself 
into the passage of laws effectuating 
penalties for lack of due care and pre- 
caution. 
The second step in the movement 
for safety saw the engineers in the 
ascendency. The possibilities of con- 





Demonstrating a Safety Appliance to a Group of Factory Executives, Thus 
Assuring that the Device Will Be Effectively Handled 


trolling machines were perceived. Va- 
rious types of guards were invented, 
safety systems were developed, and 
traffic regulated systematically. 
DOa 
ODAY the need is for safety en- 
gineers who will combine the at- 
tributes of the propagandist and the 
mechanical engineer. No device can 
be at all effective unless it can be 
“sold” to executives and workmen. 
The efficient safety engineer must be 
a high-grade mechanical engineer, or 
if the field of his activities is traffic 
control, then he must be a good traffic 
engineer, and in addition he must be a 
really ingenious teacher. 
Such men are indeed rare. One 























Workmen Often Resent the Suggestion 
That They Should Wear Goggles 


companies in New 
York City has, for 
over a year, been 
looking for a safety 
engineer and _ they 
have been unable to 
find a man _ who 
meets their require- 
ments. Every execu- 
tive who is actively 
interested in safety 
has many similar 
stories to tell. The 
comparatively few 
really well equipped 
safety engineers 
have won their ex- 
perience and knowl- 
edge by the tedious 
and stumbling trial 
and error method. 
The subject is a new 
one. The profession 
is only now develop- 
ing and it is slowly 
but gradually gath- 
ering a body of tech- 
nical knowledge which can be drawn 
upon by men preparing to enter the 
profession. 

DOs 


O MEET this need New York 

University is offering a course in 
Accident Prevention. The course as 
it is being given this winter, for the 
first time, is an experiment, but if the 
work proves satisfactory it is expect- 
ed that it will be elaborated, leading 
finally to a university degree in safety 
engineering. The announcement of 
the course declares: 

“The growing recognition of the 
need for checking the enormous hu- 
man and economic loss due to acci- 
dents, brings about an ever-increasing 
demand for men and women compe- 
tent to organize and direct accident 
prevention campaigns in industry and 
in communities,and has resulted in the 
development of a new profession, the 
members of which are variously 
termed after Safety Engineers, Di- 
rectors of Public Safety, or merely 
Safety Men. In recognition of this 
development and because there is at 
present no school offering courses in 
safety engineering or in public safety 
campaign management, New York 
University is offering a course to 
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equip men and women for leadership 
in this new field of work. 

“Of the 84,000 deaths and the 
2,000,000 injuries and the loss of 
more than a billion dollars resulting 
from accidents in 1925 not more than 
ten per cent could have been prevent- 
ed by any additional mechanical 
guards or equipment. This is the ver- 
dict of the best authorities. Employ- 
ers of labor, public officials, and cit- 
izens in general are coming to realize 
more and more that the accident prob- 
lem can be solved only through con- 
tinuous, organized, educational effort. 
It has been demonstrated that at least 
seventy-five per cent of all accidents 
are preventable. The methods of ac- 
cident prevention in industries and in 
communities have become standard- 
ized and established.” 

The course is open to graduates 
and undergraduates in New York 
University and to insurance safety in- 
spectors, governmental officials and 
employees, industrial safety commit- 
tee men, and others who through pre- 
vious training or present association 
are professionally interested in acci- 
dent prevention. 

The scope of the course is indicated 
by the folowing outline of its subject 
matter : 


Industrial Safety 


RESENT conditions in industry ; 

what has been accomplished in ac- 
cident prevention; the fundamental 
principles of industrial safety. 


What the chief executives of a 
plant can do to promote safety. 

Making the plant physically safe; 
mechanically guarding; good house- 
keeping ; proper lighting. 

The foreman as the keyman; his in- 
terest and leadership indispensable. 

What a foreman must do to make 
his department safe. 

Workmen’s safety committees. 

Qualifications and duties of the 
safety engineer. 

Meetings of workmen; 
general and departmental. 

Visualizing safety 
through the use of the bul- 
letin board. 

The printed word in ac- 
cident prevention; plant 
publications; the local 
press; direct-mail educa- 
tional propaganda. 

First Aid. 

The use of accident sta- 
tistics in promoting safety. 

Accident prevention as 
a factor in improving em- 
ployees relations. 

Field work, including 
visits to the American 
Museum of Safety, and to - 
industrial plants where ef- 
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First Aid Is Good but Forethought Is a 
Great Deal Better 


fective safety work is being done. 


Public Safety 

RESENT status of public safety ; 

the increase in street and home ac- 
cidents ; what has been accomplished 
in accident prevention; the funda- 
mental principles of organized com- 
munity safety. 

Launching the 
paign with an 
Week”’ drive. 

Visualizing safety on the street by 
means of a continuous poster cam- 
paign. 

Safety instruction in the public and 
parochial schools. 

Publicity for the public-safety cam- 
paign—newspapers, movies, radio, 
direct mail. 


Motor Vehicle Safety 
TILIZING commercial vehicle 
companies in promoting safety 

among drivers. 

Securing the co-operation of civic 
clubs, especially women’s clubs. 

Promoting safety in the home. 

Traffic survey and law enforce- 
ment. 

Qualifications and duties of the 
manager of a public safety campaign. 

A course similar to the one now be- 
ing given has been under considera- 
tion for many years both by New 
York University and by the American 
Museum of Safety. It moved from 


permanent cam- 
intensive “Safety 


How to Use Gas Mask and Other Rescue Equipment Shown in 


Practical Test 


the realm-of discussion to that of 
actuality this Fall primarily because 
there were, at the time, four men in 
New York City who were eminently 
fitted to undertake the leadership in 
this work. They represent the best 
thought and most mature experience 
in every branch of safety engineer- 
ing. 
Mr. C. W. Price, who is in charge 
of the course, is considered by many 
to be the father of safety work. The 
parentage of this movement, as of 
most movements which are produced 
by industrial necessity, is somewhat in 
doubt, but more than fifteen years ago 
when Mr. Price was connected with 
the International Harvester Company, 
he perceived the need forsafety work, 
both in the perfection of machines 
and in the promulgation of the con- 
ception of care, and set about to re- 
duce the accident hazard in his plant. 
Since then he has almost continually 
been engaged in safety engineering 
and is at present Vice-President of 
the Elliott Service Company. 
DOa> 
F THE three men associated with 
Mr. Price on the instruction staff 
of the course, two have been con- 
cerned chiefly with the propaganda 
and educational phase of the subject 
and the third is a technician of consid- 
erable practical experience in safety 
work. The latter is Mr. W. Graham 
Cole, Director, Safety—Metropolitan 
Insurance Company, and formerly 
Safety Engineer, Bethlehem Steel 
Company and Manager, Washington 
Safety Council, who will deliver 
most of the lectures on mechanical 
devices and lead discussions which 
relate to the guarding of machines. 
The human side of the work will 
be taken care of by Dr. E. George 
Payne, Professor of Educational 
Sociology, New York University and 
Mr. Louis Resnick, Educational As- 
sistant to Vice-President in charge of 
Commercial Relations, New York 
Edison Company and late- 
ly Director of Publicity, 
National Safety Council. 
Seventy-five students are 
enrolled for the course. 
Most of them have had a 
wide background of indus- 
trial experience and many 
of them have a special in- 
terest in some part of the 
work which is especially 
related to the industry in 
which they are employed. 
About one third of them 
are insurance men. The 
positions which are held 
by the students range all 
the way from stenograph- 
er to officials in charge of 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Caring for Industrial Wounded 


Organization of Relief Work Shown to Be. of Great 
Value in Promoting Quick Recovery 


By H. N. TORREY, M. D. 


Surgical Director, Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit 


standards for the care of the 

industrial wounded, I wish to 
call attention to the great improve- 
ment over conditions of a few years 
ago. Today, in general, the industrial 
worker is receiving competent med- 
ical service; the factory doctor of 
yesterday has developed into an up- 
to-date industrial surgeon; the best 
hospital facilities are now available to 
every injured man; in the factory the 
dark closet which once served as a 
first aid room has been replaced by 
a room which is large, well equipped 
and in charge of a trained attendant. 
These changes are most encouraging, 
yet the situation today is far from 
ideal and there is still much to be 
done. 


B  saneet discussing present day 


OS 


OW to review briefly the most 
important causes which have 
led to this beneficial change. 

First. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation laws of the various states have 
been of great value to the employer, 
the employee and to the industrial 
world in general, conserving, as they 
do, the nation’s greatest resource, its 
man power. 

Second. The present day em- 
ployer realizes that his most valuable 
asset is his men and he is keenly in- 
terested in any measure which 
conserves their life and limb. He in- 
sists that his workmen be protected 
with the most modern safety devices 
and that when they are injured they 
receive the best medical care. 

Third. The workman of the pres- 
ent day knows and demands the 
proper attention when he is injured 
and he is no longer satisfied with the 
service as rendered by the old time 
factory doctor. 

Now that the state, the employer 
and the employee all demand_ this 
service, it is up to us who are inter- 
ested in this conservation work to 





render it, and only by the proper or- 
ganization can it be done. I feel that 
in general the medical and the nurs- 
ing professions have met these de- 
mands and stand ready to make still 
further advances. Some of the med- 
ical schools, realizing that industrial 
surgery is fast becoming a specialty, 
have offered spectal training in indus- 
trial work, and many hospitals in our 
cities have set aside industrial wards 
and services, these with special equip- 
ment and trained personnel. 


N DISCUSSING medical service 
to the industries, it must be under- 

stood that certain requirements are 
necessary to the proper care of the 
injured. These requirements in brief 
are: 

1. Competent surgery. 

2. Proper hospital facilities. 

3. Well equipped first aid stations 
with trained attendants. 

4. Special departments covering 
social service, physio and occupation- 
al therapy, safety work, etc. 

This outlay is surely a big order for 
any one employer and the question 
is, how can he get this service in a 
practical and economical way. Of 
course, it can be done by a large em- 
ployer, but even then it is much more 
efficient and certainly cheaper when 
handled by a group of employers. On 
the same principle, the average em- 
ployer would not find it paid him to 
make all the parts entering into his 
product. He will get this work done 
cheaper and better by other manufac- 
turers making a specialty of them. 

Why, then, not buy surgical serv- 
ice of a surgeon or group of surgeons 
who are trained and equipped for this 
special line of work? 

The next step is a combination of 
employers employing industrial sur- 
geons with proper hospital affiliations, 
or better still having their own hos- 
pital. It stands to reason that no sin- 


gle employer can hope to compete 
with the facilities offered by such a 
combination. This arrangement gives 
each employer, whether he be large 
or small, real service at a low cost, 
and real service means conservation 
of men, money and time. 

In this connection it might be in- 
teresting to tell of the development 
of the surgical service of the company 
with which I am associated. In 1912, 
when the Michigan Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act became a law, this 
group of manufacturers numbered 
12, today there are over 2,500 Michi- 
gan employers in the organization. 
The medical service has developed 
from one surgeon to a state-wide or- 
ganization which includes field sur- 
geons in every locality, and consul- 
tants in all large centers. 

In Detroit, the company owns and 
maintains its own hospital, especially 
equipped and manned for industrial 
work, and with special departments 
of social service, physio and occupa- 
tional therapy, safety and claim work. 
Besides the hospital, there is a corps 
of surgeons and nurses who handle 
the first aid work of the various 
plants. I cite this progress simply 
to show what can be done by organi- 
zation. We have successfully dem- 
onstrated that real surgical service 
can be obtained in an efficient and 
economical manner for large and for 
small employers and furthermore 
such service pays. 
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A Few Minutes After an Accident the Injured Worker Is in the Hands of Skilled Physicians 






























Convalescence for the Modern Work- 

man Is Much Hastened by His Assur- 

ance That the Family at Home Is 

Being Supplied with Necessities of 
All Kinds 








E HAVE been considering 

medical organization in gen- 
eral and now I wish to take it up 
from the standpoint of the individual 
employer, under the following head- 
ings: The surgeon, hospital facilities 
and first aid measures. 

The selection of the surgeon is the 
most important step in organizing a 
medical service. It should be borne 
in mind that there are two classes 
of injured—the slightly wounded or 
minor cases and the seriously hurt 
or major cases. The minor case usu- 
ally can be handled in the first aid 
room by a young surgeon, but the 
major case needs the care of a skilled 
and experienced surgeon, with hos- 
pital facilities and special equipment 
at his command. 

Naturally, it is difficult to secure 
such a combination of services from 
one surgeon except under prohibitive 
expense. It is much more practical 
to select a competent, industrial 
surgeon to handle the situation by 
appointing an assistant to make calls 
at the plant and to care for the minor 
cases, but to be responsible himself 
for the major cases. It seems need- 
less to say that this surgeon should 
be selected because of his efficiency 
and training and not because he is 
located near the factory or will do the 
work at cut rates. 

Modern methods of handling ma- 
jor accident cases require special 
treatment and equipment and these 
can only be obtained in a hospital. 
Therefore, it is essential that the 
surgeon have hospital facilities at his 
command. This is a most important 
point and one usually overlooked by 
the employer. 


LS pesives offering the usual surgi- 
y 
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cal services an up-to-date hos- 
pital also maintains other special 
therapeutic measures which are nec- 
essary to the rapid recovery of the 
patient. I refer especially to the de- 
partments of physio-therapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, electro-therapy, and 
thermo-therapy which by the use of 
massage, exercises, electricity and 
heat do so much in the conservation 
and reclamation of the injured. It 
will be interesting in this connection 
to know that with the use of these 
therapeutics in our Detroit clinic we 
have lowered the disability days of 
our. patients by a substantial margin. 

The installation of the first aid sta- 
tion in the factory is another impor- 
tant step in the organization of the 
service. The room, or rooms, should 
be located in the cleanest and quiet- 
est place in the plant and, further- 
more, should be large, well ventilated 
and well lighted. I regret to say that 
many times the first aid room is one 
that can not be used for anything 
else. This is a very short-sighted pol- 
icy and a careful examination of re- 
sults will show that such a room costs 
many times what it is supposed to 
save. 

The space for first aid work nat- 
urally depends upon the amount of 
work done. One room may be used 
in small plants provided screens are 
used about treatment stalls, as we 
have found it necessary to have pri- 
vacy in the treatment of cases. It 
has a very bad mental effect upon 
patients to have them watching dress- 
ings done upon others. An ideal unit 
consists of a waiting room with small 
dressing rooms arranged along a hall. 

DO 


S TO equipment, much depends 
upon the work to be done. We 
have always equipped our stations to 
care for all dressings and minor op- 
erative cases which can be done under 


a local anesthesia. Major cases and 
all minors requiring a general anes- 


thetic are sent to the hospital. A clev- 
er, young surgeon can keep practi- 
cally all his cases under his care at 
the factory, which procedure saves 
the employee’s time and the employ- 
er’s money. Concise records of pa- 
tients are necessary and the card sys- 
tem seems the most practical. These 
cards, listed under the patient’s name, 
are simple, easy to handle and have 
the additional value of keeping all 
the data upon one card. 

The plant surgeon must have well 
trained assistance, not only to aid at 
dressings, but to operate the station 
during the surgeon’s absence. An in- 
dustrial nurse or a trained first aid 
worker is absolutely essential. In 
many small plants such an attendant 
will handle most of the routine cases, 
while the surgeon visits the factory at 
stated hours besides being upon call. 
Furthermore, there is no objection to 
a first aid worker doing other work, 
provided it does not interfere with 
the care of the injured. 

The important point of it all is that 
this worker must be properly trained 
in first aid measures. A case im- 
properly treated, an infection neg- 
lected or a fracture transported with- 
out the proper splints—these together 
with hundreds of other crimes 
against surgical technique are com- 
mitted by well meaning but ignorant 
and inexperienced helpers. The em- 
ployee and employer pay the penalty 
in life and limb, let alone the loss 
of time and money. Any employer 
can readily see, when this point is 
brought to his attention, that inex- 
perienced help in this important work 
is not only bad busines but a serious 
responsibility. 

Social service work in its true 
sense, I feel, is of distinct value to 
all concerned. I realize that under 
improper conditions this work may 
assume a patronizing attitude and as 
such is repudiated by the deserving 
employee. However, under a tactful 
and competent social worker we have 
found this evidence of the employer’s 
interest is welcomed. Happy home 
conditions make a more efficient 
workman and anything the employer 
can do to promote this condition is 
good policy. 

SOD 
E HAVE used the social work- 
er to good advantage in our 
hospital by seeing that the family of 
the injured patient is not in need dur- 
ing his illness. The fact that all is 
well at home has a strong stimulating 
affect upon the patient’s convales- 
cence. Following up cases who fail 
to report for treatment and promot- 
ing closer cooperation between the 
employer, the foreman and the con- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Auto Thefts from a Legal Angle 


How the Courts Have Construed Automobile Policies and 





HE word “theft” is not a tech- 

nical term like “larceny” or 
“embezzlement”; it is an ex- 
pression of the market place and the 


street—a word of common, ordinary 
language to which a rather vague 


though comprehensive 


Technical Points for Companies to Consider 


By ALBERT W. FRIBOURG 


obvious 
oOof 
REATER difficulty is encount- 
ered when cases of “joy-riding” 
arise. The car is appropriated, for a 
short time, by persons who have abso- 


ple is easily to anyone. 


the employees to appropriate the car 
to their own use during the ride, and 
to that extent to deprive the owners 
of their property, are not sufficient 
to constitute their acts larceny. ( Note, 
that the court is referring to larceny 
as an equivalent of 





meaning has been at- 
tached. We commonly 
define “theft” from a 
moral rather than from 
a legal standpoint and 
we call a man a “thief” 
who in any way what- 
soever takes unto him- 
self the property of an- 
other. 

In interpreting auto- 
mobile theft policies, the 
courts have attempted 
to give effect to this 
popular conception of 
the meaning of the 
word “theft,” and have 
repeatedly held that it is 
broader and more in- 
clusive than the highly 
technical and_ strictly 
defined term “larceny.” 
But, in plain justice to 
insurance companies, 
they have not gone to 
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theft. More of this 
later.) They must have 
had a criminal intent— 
the intention to steal the 
car, without which the 
act of taking, however 
reprehensible and 
wrongful, amounted 
only to trespass or a 
civil wrong.” 
OO 

a PECIAL circum- 

stances, may, how- 
ever, alter the decision, 
and the fact that the own- 
er was actually perman- 
ently, or for a long pe- 
riod deprived of the car, 
may, in some jurisdic- 
tions, place a_ liability 
upon the insurance com- 
pany, even if the culprit 
only intended to keep 
the car for a short time. 
Thus, in a Kentucky 








the limit of the popular 
conception in attaching 
a legal definition to the 
word. 

There can be no theft, such as to 
make an insurance company liable 
under an automobile theft policy, 
unless the car has been taken by a 
person whose intent was felonious. 
The criminal intent is an essential ele- 
ment of the crime and must be pres- 
ent in order to constitute a “theft.” 
The question of what is a criminal in- 
tent therefore assumes great import- 
ance. It may best be answered by ex- 
amining some of the cases which 
have been presented to the courts. 

In one New York case an auto- 
mobile was taken by a person who 
honestly but mistakenly believed that 
he was entitled to possession of it. 
The rightful owner refused to sur- 
render the car and the claimant se- 
cured it only after threatening phys- 
ical violence. Here there was no 
theft, because there was no intent 
to steal. It is a situation where 
the application of the general princi- 


Thieves Are 





Notoriously Careless Drivers and Make Work for the 


Courts in Solving Loss Problems 


lutely no right to it. During their 
“joy-ride” the car is damaged and the 
owner attempts to recover upon his 
policy which in terms protected him 
from loss or damage caused by 
“theft, robbery or pilferage.” Gener- 
ally the courts hold that such an ap- 
propriation is not theft. There is one 
Illinois decision resting squarely on 
this proposition and the court found 
no difficulty in concluding that the in- 
surance company was not liable. 

In a somewhat similar situation 
which arose in Montana an automo- 
bile sent to a paint shop for refinish- 
ing, was taken from the shop by two 
employees, without anyone’s consent, 
and used for the purpose of joy-rid- 
ing, during which time it was dam- 
aged. The court held that the 
damage was not covered by the 
theft policy and said: “The fact 


that the taking was altogether wrong- 
ful, and that it was the intention of 


case under a_ policy 
against loss or damage 
“by theft, robbery or 
pilferage,” there was 
held to be a loss within the terms of 
the policy where a man borrowed a 
machine for a specfic purpose and to 
go to a specific place, went beyond 
the place and never returned the car, 
but abandoned it in a remote section 
of another state in a badly damaged 
condition, without notice to the own- 
er, from which place it was not re- 
moved for several weeks.” This case, 
though it seems to run contra to the 
general rule, may be explained by the 
legal principle that criminal intent is a 
question of fact to be inferred from 
all the circumstances of the case and, 
in this particular situation, it was not 
illogical to assume that the borrower 
intended to permanently deprive the 
owner of his car. However, the case 
stands by itself and in many respects 
differs from holdings in other states. 

The rule that an intention to steal is 
an essential element in a “theft,” has 
been arrived at by analogizing the 
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conception of theft with that of lar- 
ceny. Ordinarily, and at common 
law, there can never be a larceny un- 
less the intent to steal is present, and 
the courts have said that where this 
essential element of larceny is lack- 
ing, the appropriation will not fall 
within the “theft, robbery or pilfer- 
age” clause. 

But larceny and theft are frequent- 
ly not identical. Theft is the broader 
term and includes more than larceny. 
In one respect, though, it has been 
held to be the narrower of the two 
terms. A statute in New York, anda 
number of other states, provides that 
one taking a car for his own benefit 
without the consent of the owner “is 
guilty of larceny.” The purpose of 
such a statute is readily perceived. It 
is designed to discourage “joy-rid- 
ing.” Shall such a statute aimed at a 
specific offense have the incidental ef- 
fect of increasing the liabilities of in- 
surance companies under theft pol- 
icies just because it has been common- 
ly said that where there is a larceny 
there is a theft? This problem was 
recently put to the New York Court 
of Appeals. 

ssSa 

GARAGE owner wrongfully 
used a car stored in the garage, 
and returned it in a damaged state. 
The owner sought reimbursement up- 
on his theft policy and the insurance 
company refusing to pay his claim, he 
instituted suit. The lower court 
brought in a verdict for the owner, 
but the Court of Appeals (the court 
of final jurisdiction in the state) re- 
versed the verdict and held that even 
though the act of the garage owner 
was larceny under the statute, it was 
not theft because there was no intent 
to permanently deprive the owner of 

the use of the car. 

In this case, it will be noted, the 
man who wrongfully appropriated 
the automobile had been given posses- 
sion of it by the owner. He was, in 
legal language, the bailee of the car. 
Now, one who has been given posses- 
sion of an object cannot, in the ab- 
sence of some statute such as the one 
quoted above, be guilty of larceny. If 
he misappropriates the property 
which has been placed in his charge, 
he is guilty of embezzlement, not lar- 
ceny. This is a pure legal technicality, 
yet it has an important bearing upon 
theft policies, for in some jurisdic- 
tions, such as Iowa, in order to re- 
cover from an insurance company on 
a theft policy it is necessary to show 
that the taking constituted larceny. 
However, the majority view is contra 
and the embezzlement of an automo- 
bile by a bailler is sufficient to permit 
the owner to collect from the insur- 
ance company. 
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CLOSELY related problem 

arises when cars are stolen by 
purchasers under some sort of partial 
payment scheme. The man in posses- 
sion of a car under a conditional sale, 
chattel mortgage or lease agreement 
is a bailee and therefore, at common 
law, cannot be guilty of larceny. 
However, it is generally held that 
when the insurance company insures 
the interest of the vendor against 
theft, a misappropriation by the 


purchaser, sufficient to deprive the 
vendor of his ability to recapture the 
car, falls within the policy and the 
vendor has his right against the insur- 
ance company. 

There are many misappropriations 
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of property which while not amount- 
ing to larceny or to any other crime 
constitute a civil wrong known as con- 
version. In such cases the owner may 
sue the convertor and recover the full 
value of the converted property. Our 
next problem, therefore, is do such 
conversions constitute theft and im- 
pose a liability upon an insurance 
company issuing an automobile theft 
policy. Upon this proposition there 
is little authority, but it would seem 
that where the misappropriation is 
merely a conversion, the theft policy 
does not cover the situation. 

A typical case arose in New York. 
An automobile was delivered by the 
owner to another under an agreement 
that the latter should sell the car and 
after the sale pay the owner $700 in 
full payment. The car was sold for 
$400 and that amount turned over to 
the owner, who thereafter brought 
suit against the insurance company 
upon his theft policy. The court held 
that this was a conversion of the auto- 
mobile entitling the owner to a civil 
recovery against the convertor, but 
not a theft covered by the policy, and 


in spite of some slight authority to the 
contrary, this seems to be the rule. 
Dona 


ERE is a final problem which pre- 
sents itself for our solution. 
Thus far we have dealt with ordinary 
misappropriations. When the wrong- 
ful act is committed by trick or fraud 
a different situation results and va- 
rious courts have reached varying re- 
sults. 

Cases of this type frequently arise 
where the wrong-doer poses as an 
agent who arranges sales of cars, and 
on the pretext of trying to sell the 
automobile secures presumably tem- 
porary possession of it from the own- 
er, and once having possession disap- 
pears with the car. Such a situation 
is usually held to fall within a theft 
policy, but a few of the courts, in- 
cluding those of New York have held 
otherwise. Note that in these cases 
the wrong-doer by trick secures 
possession of the car. 

Where instead of fraudently se- 
curing possession the swindler fraud- 
ently secures title to the car, the situa- 
tion is reversed, the majority of the 
courts holding that there is no recov- 
ery on the policy. Thus where the 
owner sold his car, and, to secure the 
purchase money notes, took a mort- 
gage on it and a purported mortgage 
on property which the buyer falsely 
represented that he owned, and later 
the buyer abandoned the car in a dam- 
aged condition and disappeared, the 
insurance company was not liable. 

OO 


N THE other hand, a minority of 

the courts hold that even where 
it is the title to the car which the 
swindler has falsely obtained, the in- 
surance company can be held upon 
their theft policy. Thus where a 
rogue secured the bank book and un- 
ion card of a mechanic and assumed 
the name of the mechanic and by 
showing the union card and_ bank 
book and by drawing a check and 
signing the name of the mechanic 
thereto, induced the sale of a machine 
and then vanished, the Kansas court 
held that the loss was within the terms 
of a theft policy. This is, though, a 
distinctly minority view. 

To summarize, stating for the sake 
of brevity only the rules which pre- 
vail in the majority of jurisdictions, 
we may say: 

That the insurance company is not 
liable under a “theft, pilferage, and 
robbery” clause— 


1. When there has been no intent 
to permanently deprive the owner of 
his automobile. 


2. When the appropriation is 


merely a “conversion,” entitling the 
(Continued on page 18) 
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He Lived a Hundred Years 


Not Only Was Dr. Holyoke a Centenarian but His Career Was Remarkable 


HILE a few optimistic spir- 
its of the present day profess 
to have “joined the century 


club,” there are not many, even of 
these forward-looking people, who 
really expect to reach the hundred 
year mark. Medical science has made 
great strides in advancing the average 
age of man, but a human specimen, 
who is hearty at eighty, is still a curi- 
osity and vital statistics are crowded 
with records of deaths from the fifty 
to seventy year age. 

How much more remarkable then 
was the achievement of the subject 
of the following true story, who 
lived to be one hundred one amid all 
the little understood diseases and 
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He Was Moderate in His Habits of 
Eating and Smoking 


many hardships incident to existence 
in colonial times in this country. 

In Salem, Massachusetts, lived Dr. 
Holyoke, who had a most extraor- 
dinary career, transcending in useful- 
ness the service of many of the great 
men of the day. The record of this 
busy man as compiled by Fred A. 
Gannon, of the Holyoke Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, is as interesting 
as a romance, and sheds some much 
needed light on manners and customs 
of living which if followed now 
might make for greater health, hap- 
piness and progress. 

DO 

N A letter written on his hun- 

dredth birthday in October, 1828, 
Dr. Holyoke said: 

“I would first mention that I was 
providentially blessed with an excel- 
lent constitution, that I never injured 
this constitution by intemperance of 
any kind, but invigorated it by con- 
stant exercise.” 

So wrote Dr. Holyoke, in October, 
1828, as he began a letter to a friend 
to tell him of the means by which -he 
had arrived at his hundredth birth- 
day. 

“Walking is my favorite exercise,” 
continued the doctor. “From my 


for Activity and Service 


From a Booklet Compiled 
By FRED A. GANNON 


Courtesy Holyoke Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


30th to my 8oth year, I have walked 
from five to six miles daily in the 
practice of my profession, and though 
sometimes fatigued, the next night’s 
refreshing sleep always restored me. 

“As to my diet, having been taught 
to eat of anything that was placed 
before me, and having always a good 
appetite, | am never anxious about 
food, and I do not recollect anything 
that does not agree with my stomach 
excepting fresh roasted pork, which, 
though very agreeable to my palate, 
almost always disagrees with my 
stomach. But a little spirits of am- 
monia in water relieves my distress. 

“As to quantity, | am no great 
eater, and I find myself sooner sat- 
isfied than formerly. 

“There is one peculiarity of my 
diet which, as it may have contrib- 
uted to my health and long life, I 
would mention—I am fond of fruit, 
and have this 30 years or more daily 
indulged in the eating of fruits in 
their season, as strawberries, cur- 
rants, peaches, plums, apples, etc. 
These do I eat just before dinner, 
and seldom at any other time. In- 
deed, I very seldom eat anything be- 
tween meals. 

soa 

- Y BREAKFAST I vary con- 

tinually. Coffee, tea, choco- 
late, with toasted bread and butter in 
winter, milk with toasted bread in 
hot weather, but never any meat in 
my life—and seldom the same break- 
fast more than two or three days 
running. 

“Bread of flour makes up a large 
portion of my food,” continues the 
doctor. “Of plain boiled rice I am 
fond. It makes up half of my din- 
ner, perhaps as often as every other 
day. 

“T rarely eat pickles or any high 




















His Sick Calls Totated 250,000 


seasoned food. Vegetables make up 
one-half or two-thirds of my nour- 
ishment. The condiments I use are 
chiefly mustard, horseradish and 
onions. 

“As to drinks, I seldom take any 
but at meal times with my pipe. In 
my younger life, my most common 
draft was cider, seldom wine, and 
seldom or never beer or ale or dis- 
tilled spirits. 

“For the last 40 or 50 years, my 
most usual drink has been a mixture, 
a little singular indeed, but palatable 
and agreeable to me, and I still prefer 
it—the mixture is that of two spoon- 
fuls of good West India rum, 3 
spoonfuls of cider, new or old, and 
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Dr. Holyoke Was a Constant Student 


nine or ten spoonfuls of water. Of 
this mixture I drink about one-half 
a pint with my dinner, and another 
half pint with my pipe in the evening. 

“T generally take one pipe of to- 
bacco after dinner, and another in 
the evening, and I hold a small piece 
of pigtail tobacco in my mouth from 
breakfast till near dinner, and again 
in the afternoon. This has been my 
practice for 80 years. 

“T drink tea about sunset, and eat 
with it a small slice of toasted bread 
with butter. I never eat anything 
more till breakfast. 

“T have not often had any com- 
plaint from indigestion, but when I 
have, abstinence from breakfast or 
dinner, or both, has usually removed 
it. Indeed I have several times 
thrown off serious complaints by 
abstinence. 

“As to clothing, it is what my 
friends call thin. I never wear flan- 
nel next to my skin, though often ad- 
vised to it, and am less liable to take 
cold, as it is called, than most people. 
A good, warm, double-breasted 
waistcoat and a cloth coat answers me 
for winter. 

“As to the passions, I need not tell 
you that when indulged they injure 
health ; that a calm, quiet self posses- 
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sion, and a moderation in our ex- 
pectations and pursuits contribute 
much to our health and our happiness, 
and that anxiety is injurious to both. 

“IT forgot to speak of my repose. 
When I began the practice of 
physick, I was so often called up 
soon after retiring to rest that I found 
it most convenient to sit up late, 
which necessarily occasioned my ly- 
ing in bed to a late hour in the morn- 
ing, till seven in summer and eight 
in winter. My business was fatigu- 
ing and called for ample repose, and 
I have always taken care to have a 
proper proportion of sleep, which, I 
suppose, has contributed to my 
longevity. 

“Wishing you long life and many 
happy days, 

“T am yours, etc., 
>A 


XO 


OR further enlightenment in this 

matter of “A Life of 100 Years” 
the records must be consulted, for 
Dr. Holyoke, in his letter of his hun- 
dredth year, touches chiefly upon his 
manner of daily living, the details of 
his day by day life, which, doubtless, 
contributed much to his longevity. 

“T was providentially blessed with 
an excellent constitution,” wrote the 
doctor. 

He was born August 1, 1728 (old 
style), in Marblehead, Mass., a rock- 
bound town, that projects into the 
Atlantic, and that is noted for its 
long lived people. His father, a min- 
ister, and an early president of 
Harvard college, lived to be 80 years. 
The Holyokes were of old New Eng- 
land stock, as the families of early 
settlers were described, and they 
came from Warwickshire, Eng., in 
1633. 

As a boy Dr. Holyoke lived the 
life of the average New England lad 
of his time. Much work, much 
study and some play were his lot, 
and he was not without those ills 
that were common to childhood. 
That was in days before the so-called 
scientific training of children was 
practiced. 

In college, he was known as an 
active, agile youth. He had a body 
of medium stature, closely knit, of 
the sort that some consider hardy and 
enduring. He entered Harvard in 
1742, then being 14 years old. He 
was a scholar of ability. He was 
blessed with a sound mind in a sound 
body. His education was of the 
mind, for that was in days before 
college athletics, as they are known 
these days. 

After graduating from college, he 
began to study medicine. He “rode 
with the doctor,” as the old saying 
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had it. He visited the sick, with an 
experienced physician, and he learned 
from him by observation, as well as 
by information and advice. This 
was in days before medical schools. 

Dr. Holyoke began the practice of 
medicine on his own account with 
fear and trembling, and, at one time, 
he doubted if he would be successful 
in his profession. But he was held 
to his task by the thought that he 
must come up to the expectations of 
his father, and he persevered until he 
became a foremost physician of his 
time. 


R. HOLYOKE was a man of 

method, or of system, as folks 
would say these days. He made his 
hours count for a full measure of 60 
minutes each. If a moment’s leisure 
came, he picked up a book and read 
from it, or he jotted down some note 
that he felt worth recording. 

He lived a well rounded life, and 
his interests and his activities were 
many. He kept the vital records, also 
the records of the weather with notes 
upon storms and disasters. He re- 
corded the changes in the manners 
and customs of the daily living of 
people as he saw them. It was a 
time of many changes, for America 
then was going through its revolution 
and was starting upon its new life, 
political, social and industrial. 

He studied astronomy and natural 
science ; he prepared an almanac; he 
read the Bible and the scholars, often 
in the original texts. “He lived,” 
says one chronicler, “in an earnest de- 
sire to conform his daily acts to the 
will of God.” He had the spirit of a 
long and useful life, and that sufficed 
him for 100 years. 

Even did Dr. Holyoke find time for 
business enterprise, though he had no 
thought of accumulating money, a 
temptation that was strong in his 
period, for then men were gaining 
riches in foreign trade and domestic 
industry. He was one of a company 
to build the Salem-Boston turnpike. 
He was a founder of the Salem Sav- 
ings Bank, and was its president when 
he died in his 1oIst year. 

It is interesting to record that 
though Dr. Holyoke traveled on foot 
a distance greater than five times 
around the globe, yet during his life 
of 100 years he did not journey for 
a distance greater than 50 miles from 
his birthplace. Indeed, he made but 
two trips away from his home, one to 
Portsmouth, N. H., scarcely 50 miles 
away, and the other to Boston, 20 
miles away, the latter being the occa- 
sion of his marriage. His family life, 
it may be added, was of the finest 
sort. 

Dr. Holyoke was a busy man; yet 


not so busy but what he could spare 
time for recreations. He had his 
night at the club each week. He en- 
joyed dancing, swimming and skat- 
ing; but he abandoned these pleas- 
ures, lest folks say that they were un- 
becoming to a mature man and a 
physician. He had a taste for draw- 
ing and painting, which he studied 
when in college, and he even ven- 
tured into poetry. He was a cheer- 
ful, friendly man, and he delighted 
to visit his friends, and to talk over 
with them the events of the day, as 
well as matters more weighty. Such 
esteem did home town folks have for 


‘him that, when a thermometer was 


taken from his door, they said: “No 
person in Salem would be mean 
enough to steal from Dr. Holyoke.” 

Fifty physicians and friends ten- 
dered Dr. Holyoke a dinner on his 
100th birthday. In the morning of 
that day, he arose, dressed, shaved 
and walked to the dinner, and ate, 
smoked, drank a toast and enjoyed 
himself with hilarity,” according to 
one chronicler. 

Dr. Holyoke lived his hundred 
years in days of open hearth wood 
fires, simple cooking utensils and 
plain foods, water from the well, tal- 
low candles and things like that. But 
he was spared many of the perils that 
the average citizen of today daily 
dodges. Just how much the circum- 
stances of his time may have helped 
him to live 100 years is left for the 
reader to consider. 

The motto of his life was “Labor 
improbus omnia vincit,” which freely 
translated, means “Labor conquers 
all things.” 


SS 


R. HOLYOKE began his prac- 

tice in days of “medical bucks,” 
or quacks, herb remedies, home doc- 
toring and things like that. Witch- 
craft was fresh in the memory of the 
public. Though the practice of medi- 
cine was then centuries old, yet it was 
not held in the high esteem that it is 
today. Dr. Holyoke was a pioneer 
in setting up the present standards 
and ideals of the profession of medi- 
cine. 

His charge books show that during 
an active practice of 75 years, he 
averaged to make eleven visits daily, 
and this, roughly figuring, totals up 
to more than 250,000 visits for his 
career. During an epidemic of 
measles, he made 100 visits daily for 
several consecutive days. 

He performed surgical operations, 
with much skill, after he was go years 
of age, and he maintained his interest 
in medicine to his centennial year. 
So extensive was his practice that 

(Continued on page 31) 





T SEEMS to be a fact that even 
some of the men most expert in 

handling or selling policies of differ- 
ent kinds could not tell on the spur 
of the moment just what fire insur- 
ance is. 

Try it on yourself, right now. Sit 
down and in the next five minutes 
write a definition which will not only 
satisfy your own mind, but will make 
the matter clear to the average busi- 
ness man as well. 


SS 


LL right, you now have had your 
five minutes, and what have you 
produced? We suspect that you will 
immediately ask for ,more_ time. 
Well, we are glad to be accommodat- 
ing and will give you until June 18th, 
and to make the matter more inter- 
esting we are authorized to offer a 
prize of $50 for the best letter, $35 
for the second best and $15 for the 
third best, having for their subject 
“What Is Fire Insurance?” 

Letters entering this contest should 
be not more than four hundred and 
fifty words long, and give not only a 
definition, but an explanation which 
will really assist in giving the public 
a better idea of what fire insurance is. 

As it is now, not many of those who 
take out policies realize the reason 
why they pay a certain rate, or even 
how much they would be reimbursed 
in case of partial losses. Insurance 
has so long been taken as a matter of 
course, and, in some quarters, han- 
dled in a mysterious way, that busi- 
ness men and householders have 
trusted to luck that “everything would 
turn out all right” in case a fire did 
happen to consume their property. 

But it is the purpose of Mutual In- 
surance to let in as much light as pos- 
sible on the entire subject, knowing 
that the more people learn about this 
important enterprise, the more the 
mutual idea will be recognized as the 


correct one. 
Sy 


HE JourNaAL oF AMERICAN IN- 

SURANCE is indebted to Mr. Glen 
Walker, Secretary and Manager of 
the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Texas, for the idea of 
holding the contest and providing the 
two prizes. This suggestion is in line 
with the progressive policy of this 
company, which has been a leader in 
extending the interests of Mutual In- 
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Want to Win Fifty Dollars? 


Contest Being Inaugurated Offering Prizes for Brief Articles on the Subject, 
“What Is Fire Insurance?” 


surance throughout the 


which it serves. 


There will be three judges, Mr. 
Walker, representing the donors of 
the prize, Eugene Arms, who will 
represent Mutual Insurance at large, 
and E. L. Poor, of the editorial 
staft of the JouRNAL OF AMERICAN 
INSURANCE. Contestants will be 
given until June 18th at midnight 
to mail their manuscripts, which pref- 
erably should be typewritten and on 


territory 








Cash Prize 
Contest 


Announcement is made 
of a cash prize contest 
for the best letters on 
the subject: 


“What Is 
Fire 
Insurance?” 


Three awards will be made 


$50.00 
$35.00 


$15.00 


The Mirtters Mutua Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY of 
Texas has donated the above 
prizes. 


for the 
best letter 


for the next 
best letter. 


for third 
best letter. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


. All manuscripts must be mailed before 
midnight, June 18, to the Journal ot 
American Insurance, 168 No. Michi- 


gan Ave., Chicago. 


. No manuscript shall contain more than 
450 words. 


3. Any person may enter this contest ex- 
cept those connected with this publi- 
cation and those employed by com- 
panies represented on the Board of 
Judges, comprised of Glen Walker 
of the Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Texas, Engene 
Arms of The Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau of Chicago. and E. L. 
Poor of the Editorial Staff of the 
Journal of American Insurance. 


. Ideas will be given greater considera- 
tion than literary excellence. 


. Manuscripts preferably should be type- 
written and on one side of the sheet. 


. No manuscripts will be returned! 


Journal of 
AMERICAN INSURANCE 




















one side of the paper. No one con- 
nected with the JouRNAL or the com- 
panies of the two other judges will 
be eligible. Otherwise there are no 
restrictions. You or any of your 
friends, whether in the insurance 
business or not, may compete. 

It is expected that this contest will 
create keen interest, and the winning 
letters, which will be published in our 
July issue, should do much in pro- 
moting a clear understanding of fire 
insurance in the mind of the general 


public. 
sO 


T IS QUITE likely that this fea- 

ture will develop other contests, 
and we expect to announce a similar 
series of prizes for essays, on a dif- 
ferent department of insurance, in 
an early issue. 

In the meantime don’t put off too 
long making a try for the substantial 
honor of being the winner of this 
first competition. The mental effort 
of formulating your ideas about fire 
insurance cannot be other than an 
invigorating exercise, and who knows 
but that you may produce the happy 
combination of words which will 
bring the fifty dollar check to your 
address. Nor are the other two 
prizes to be disdained, and in any 
case you will have the satisfaction 
of having had the courage to step 
out in a spirited race. 

In addition to the winning essays, a 
number of others which earn honor- 
able mention will be published. 


Oo 


His Secret 


Little Boy—Conductor, will you please 
give me a transfer? 

Conductor—Sure. 
man? 

Little Boy—Oh! 
It’s a surprise party. 


Where to, little 


I can’t tell you that. 


A Flier in Meteorology 


Hardware Clerk (to lucky stockbroker) 
—“I suppose you've pulled off any amount 
of good things lately ?” 

The Stockbroker—“I picked up a good 
thing recently. It stood at 44 when I dis- 
covered it, and last week it touched 78.” 

“Good heavens! What was it?” 

“A thermometer.”—Good Hardware. 


The Letter of the Contract 


“Say,” said the man, as he entered the 
clothing store, “I bought this suit here 
less than two weeks ago and it’s rusty- 
looking already.” 

“Well,” replied the clothing dealer, I 
guaranteed it to wear like iron, didn’t I?” 
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Mutual Help in Care for 
Industry’s Wounded 


, \HE possible applications of the principle of mutual 


aid are as varied as human need. Discovery of 

the uses to which it can be put is continually being 
made in the realm of business and private initiative. 
Many things are better done today, and efficient service 
is available to multitudes who once found it beyond their 
reach, because men have learned that by combining 
strength for common ends every unit in the combination 
can be made stronger than if it stood alone. 

One of the most interesting fields of mutual aid is 
described in an article appearing in this issue of the 
JoURNAL OF AMERICAN INSURANCE, and contributed by 
Dr. H. N. Torrey. 

There was a time when the peace casualties in industry 
constituted a grave reproach against American consid- 
eration for human values. It was not only that in num- 
ber they far exceeded what was tolerable in a civiliza- 
tion boasting of its progress, but that provision made for 
the care of those who were injured was tragically inade- 
quate. That era is receding rapidly. Our appreciation 
of the worth of the human factor in industry has grown. 
Much has been done in recent years to give this increas- 
ing appreciation effect, and in no phase of work more 
than in that which has contributed to the reduction of 
accidents and to the better care of those who are hurt. 

The significant thing in the development which Dr. 
Torrey describes is the manner in which the mutual aid 
principle has been employed to make available for even 
the comparatively small shop the best that modern skill 
and equipment can provide in the way of medical and 
surgical care. Command of these facilities would, in 
many instances, lie beyond the reach of the manufac- 
turer, and assuredly beyond that of the individual 
worker, were either dependent upon his own limited 
resources. But the pooling of resources on the mutual 
basis puts at the disposal of everybody what otherwise 
would be attainable only by the exceptionally situated. 

Thus the company which Dr. Torrey represents, a 
mutual company, owns in Detroit a thoroughly modern 
and well-equipped hospital, with a competent staff of 
physicians and surgeons, and abreast of progress in its 
special field of industrial work and occupational therapy. 
More than 2,500 Michigan employers constitute the 


organization by which this hospital is owned and con- 
trolled, and which it serves. Its splendid advantages are 
available to their workers. The men employed by any 
one of them who is injured in the course of his labor 
has at his disposal the best that up-to-date science can 
do to meet his need of help. 

Obviously provision of this kind means more than 
proper care for the injured. It means a reduction of 
the costs of accident. It means a conserving of human 
energy and health, a lessening of time lost through dis- 
ability, a better attitude on the part of workers toward 
the employer and the job. The man who realizes that 
he is valued, and that proper care will be taken of him 
in case of injury or sickness, goes about his task with 
greater zest. He is a better producer than the man who 
is given occasion to feel that less interest is taken in 
him than in the machine with which he works, and who 
is haunted by anxiety and fear that if anything befall 
him he will be unable to afford the sort of treatment 
which might be possible for his employer. 

The possibilities which lie in the application of in- 
telligent study to this problem suggest that the future 
will see a larger and larger development of this human- 
itarian item of industrial management. It will become 
more and more evident to thoughtful business men that 
providing adequately for the care of casualties is the 
best economy from every standpoint. 

Such a forward-looking policy has long been a promi- 
nent feature of Mutual insurance. Mutual policy holders 
can feel comfortable in the knowledge that should an 
accident happen, the most advanced methods will be used 
not only to ease the physical distress of the stricken 
employee, but to put him and his family in the best pos- 
sible frame of mind by perfect attention to various 
personal needs in the hospital and in the home. 

This is in accord with the Mutual idea, which is not 
founded on the desire to make money but to repair as 
quickly as possible the financial and bodily ruin which 
is left in the wake of disaster. 


o> 


Cleaning Up 


PRING not only brings the well known azure skies, 
but also attacks of that insidious and almost uni- 
versal disease, spring fever. All through the win- 


ter we have been on the qui vive, doing our best to use 
our energy to the highest advantage—and as the first 
warm days come we consciously or subconsciously argue 
that now is the time to relax. 


But a better plan is to engage actively in accomplishing 
the tasks which spring suggests. Of these, from an in- 
surance standpoint, one of the paramount duties of the 
time is to enter enthusiastically into the annual clean-up 
campaign. 

It is no credit to anyone that he has allowed rubbish to 
accumulate in basement or yard all winter, but condem- 
nation is to be deserved the more, if the occasional sunny 
days of March and April do not find the householder and 
storekeeper dragging out the junk from dangerous nooks 
and crannies and hurrying it away to the limbo of un- 
wanted things. 

But, even so, one might profitably study the statistics 
of the menace of bonfires and carelessly disposed of wet 
or oily rags and papers. Of what value is it to remove 
a potential conflagration from the cellar, and transfer it 
in kinetic style to your roof by allowing burning papers 
to be buffeted about by the wind? Likewise there are 
many other ways in which disaster may follow the laud- 
able enterprise of “cleaning up.” The best motto is 
safety first. 
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Life-Lights on a Business Background 





THINK I have referred in one 
or other of these disquisitions 


if to my manufacturer friend 
who plays at being an artist in his 
leisure time. He plays most success- 
fully, for not a few of his paintings 
have been exhibited — occasionally 
under an assumed name—and have 
aroused much interest and brought 
high praise from professional critics. 

There is nothing I like to do better, 
myself, than to play with brushes and 
a palette, daubing paint on a canvas. 
In my case the word “daubing” is an 
accurate description of what happens. 
But the fact that I like to do it brings 
me, as one reward, the occasional 
companionship of such’fine souls as 
this manufacturer-artist. On a Sun- 
day morning recently, a March morn- 
ing, he called for me in his car and 
suggested that we run into the woods 
and spend an hour or so sketching. 
I hastily grabbed my easel, color box 
and other impedimenta, donned my 
heavy overcoat, put on my storm rub- 
bers and joined him. 

Deo 
E SPED away from the city, 
and a half hour later parked 

the car on the edge of a forest pre- 
serve. Thank heaven for the fore- 
sight which has given us_ these 
stretches of forest, and saved them 
for all time within such easy access 
of the life-crowded metropolis! Car- 
rying our equipment we tramped over 
boggy ground through the leafless 
woods until we reached a little stream ; 
and there we camped, with a vista of 
beauty, even though branches were 
bare, on which our eyes feasted. 

This story is not going to be about 
what we did that morning, but about 
what my friend said while he limned 
with practised hand the landscape. 

“That is a noble tree,” he said, 
pointing to a great elm, which spread 
its boughs in a fan-like expanse 
against the gray, March sky. “He 
is one of the older fellows in this 
company of trees. He remembers a 
day when all of this was woodland, 
and he had many comrades as splen- 
did as himself. We have surely been 


a foolishly prodigal people in our 
treatment of the forests. 

“Just think of what has happened. 
In that tree’s youth, when the Indians 
roamed this country, there were some 
eight hundred and twenty-two million 
acres of forested land. We white folk 


“Only God Can Make a Tree” 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


have used up six hundred and eighty- 
four million acres of that original 
dowry which Providence bestowed 
upon us. Of course we have turned 
much of the space it occupied into the 
growing of crops, and some of it into 
sites for cities and towns, but we have 
used the trees that clothed it waste- 
fully, and without thought of the 
future. 
soa 

‘AS INVENTORY of what we 

have today in forest wealth 
would show about one hundred and 
thirty-eight million acres of un- 
touched forest, and, perhaps, two 
hundred and fifty million more of 
second growth—just a little in excess 
of half of what we began with. And 
all the time the number of people 
who use wood is multiplying, and the 
number of uses to which it may be 
put is increasing. It is clear that be- 
fore long there will be none left un- 
less we take some very drastic steps 
to prevent waste, and constructive 
steps to replenish what we are de- 
stroying. 

“The startling truth is our forests 
are disappearing four times as fast 
as they are being replenished. Fires, 
insect pests, tree diseases and cutting 
for use are steadily depleting them. 
We have eighty-one million acres of 
land which are said to be good for 
nothing but growing trees. And yet 
they are lying idle. We need a tim- 
ber crop every year, just as we must 
have our annual wheat or corn crop. 
We are just plain fools about trees.” 

While he talked he was painting. 
The big elm was growing on his can- 
vas against a background of purple 
and violet shades such as the late 
winter woods are filled with. 








“The tree which moves 
some to tears of joy is, 
in the eyes of others, 
only a green thing which 
stands in the way. But 
to the eyes of the man of 
imagination nature is 
imagination itself.” 


—William Blake. 























“You were reading your Sunday 
newspaper this morning when I dis- 
turbed you. Do you have any notion 
of what it cost to make that paper 


in trees alone? You never thought 
of that, did you? Well, it has been 
estimated that it requires 16 acres of 
spruce trees to supply the paper for 
one edition of a metropolitan Sunday 
journal. QSOS 


““T SAW it stated somewhere the 

other day that New England 
produces only forty per cent of the 
lumber she uses, and pays millions 
of dollars in freight every year to 
bring the other sixty per cent from 
distant states. Some of it comes all 
the way around by the Panama Canal 
from Washington and Oregon. And 
yet New England has millions of idle 
acres on which new forests might be 
grown if we had the sense to put them 
to use. We pride ourselves on being 
a smart people, but if we were wood- 
en-headed we could not be dumber 
than we have been about our trees. 
Perhaps if we were wooden-headed 
we would think more about wood,” 
he chuckled. 

“Why, in 1924—that is the last 
year for which I have seen the fig- 
ures—the United States had ninety- 
two thousand forest fires; about two 
hundred and fifty every day. Twen- 
ty-nine million acres were swept by 
flames, and most of the fires were 
due to carelessness of tourists and 
campers. A man who leaves a 
smouldering fire in the woods ought 
to be classed with the criminal—or 


the criminal insane.” 
QSOS 


ITH DEFT touches he was 
flicking in the smaller branches 
of the elm. 

“Whenever I paint trees I think 
about these things,” he went on. “The 
day may come when we will have to 
go to an art gallery to discover what 
a tree looks like. The artist can pre- 
serve a memory of them, but x 

“Only God can make a tree,’ to 
quote the poet,” said I. 

“Yes, and even when we give God 
a chance to do it—which we don’t 
very often—He needs time for the 
making.” 

An inner call for food reminded 
us that the morning was gone. We 
wiped our brushes, packed our para- 
phernalia, and retraced our steps by 
a miry pathway. 
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Human Equation 
in Accidents 


(Continued from page 8) 
safety, bus transportation director, 
safety council secretary, and safety 
engineer. One physician who is espe- 
cially interested in safety has en- 
rolled. 

The unusual character of this en- 
rollment is matched by the method of 
instruction. No text books are used; 
all four instructors attend each ses- 
sion, and although a portion of the 
work is based upon the traditional 
lecture method, the greater portion of 
it is conducted as a round table dis- 
cussion. The students bring in the 
problems which have been troubling 
them in the course of their profes- 
sional work and with the aid of the 
instructors, attempt to reach a solu- 
tion. 

DWOa 

HERE are a number of methods 

»f winning co-operation for safe- 
ty work. Some of these methods have 
worked, some have failed, others have 
proven to be partial successes. The 
student will examine many of these 
methods and attempt to discover their 
inherent strength or weakness. The 
method of instruction will frequently 
be the case method. Specific incidents 
will be analyzed. Let us look at some 
of the typical cases of human prob- 
lems presented to the students. 

Getting men to wear goggles is one 
of the most difficult jobs which the 
safety engineer faces. It is pretty 
hard to tell exactly why men refuse 
to protect their eyesight by the simple 
expedient of covering their eyes. But 
they complain of the discomfort of 
the goggles and say that they work 
better without them. 

One safety engineer had about 
twenty recalcitrant men in his plant. 
They absolutely refused to use the 
goggles. Finally the engineer took a 
tray of glass eyes and went to the 
machine of each of the ungoggled 
men, placed the tray down and began 
to examine the glass eyes and the 
eyes of the worker alternately. Noth- 
ing was said until the workers de- 
manded to know what it was all 
about. Then the engineer explained 
that the price of glass eyes had gone 
up and that the firm had decided to 
buy one for the particular worker 
whom the engineer was addressing, 
“because we know you'll need one 
sooner or later.” Some of the men 
took it as a joke and laughed the mat- 
ter off; some got ripping mad and 
almost came to blows with the en- 
gineer. But within a week all of them 
came to the office asking for goggles. 
The stunt had set them thinking. 
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Another “stunt” did not prove to 
be as effective. The safety engineer 
in a large industrial plant addressed 
groups of new men on the importance 
of wearing goggles. At the psycho- 
logical moment he would pause, draw 
his hand over his eye and apparently 
draw out a glass eye. 

“I’m not talking rot,’ he would ex- 
plain, “I know.” 

The incident impressed the men, 
but soon they were joshed by their 
fellow workers. Future contacts with 
the safety engineer proved that the 
glass eye must have been substituted 
by a sleight-of-hand trick, and as a 
result the men developed a distinct 
aversion to goggles. 

Qo 
N EFFECTIVE safety device 
should not reduce production, 
especially if the workers are em- 
ployed on a piece-work basis. By the 
same token it should not complicate 
the work more than is necessary. 
The average tender of a machine is 
suspicious of innovations and will do 
his best to circumvent any device 
which adds new movements to his 
work. 

One of the most effective safety 
apparatuses in use is the improve- 
ment on tne punch press made by 
Robert Shaw of the Ford Motor 
Works. The punch press had always 
been a dangerous and vicious machine 
and was accountable for many 
mangled hands. Mr. Shaw’s device 
consists of a control operated by 
means of two buttons, one of which 
must be pressed while the material is 
being inserted into the press and the 
other while the press is operating. 
Thus the worker’s hands must be re- 
moved from the press itself in order 
to operate it., But many workers, 
annoyed at being compelled to press 


the buttons, have used chewing-gum 
to hold them down, thereby com- 
pletely nullifying the effect of the 
safety device. 

QOp> 


NE company has been successful 

in overcoming the initial an- 
tagonism to innovations by installing 
only one improved machine at a time. 
The guarded machine is installed in 
the center of the room and is in- 
trusted to a friendly worker on whom 
the concern can depend. Then noth- 
ing is done until, aroused by curiosity, 
the men examine the new machine 
and eventually feel that only the one 
worker is being cared for by the con- 
cern. One man generally demands 
the improved machine, or guard, as 
the case may be. It is given to him. 
Finally the others follow suit, and 
soon the entire installation has been 
completed at the men’s request. 


Another firm gets their workers to 
help their engineers in designing new 
safety devices. The entire machine is 
first developed by the engineers and 
then some essential feature omitted 
from the working drawings. The 
men are shown these imperfect plans 
and asked for suggestions as how to 
complete the machine. Occasionally 
prizes are offered. The missing ele- 
ment is eventually discovered, and the 
men feel that the device is largely 
theirs. 

Hundreds of such cases will be ex- 
amined by the students of the New 
York University course. Lectures 
and discussions will bring out the 
fundamental strength and weakness 
of each, and by applying the theory 
experimentally in the class room the 
students will be able to put it to 
work in industry with much of the 
uncertainty of the result eliminated. 


Auto Thefts from Legal Angle 


(Continued from page 12) 


owner of the car to proceed civilly 
against the culprit, but not subjecting 
the appropriator to criminal penalties. 

3. When the owner has by fraud 
been tricked into surrendering title to 
the automobile. 


That the insurance 


hable— 

1. When the car has been “stolen,” 
i.e. taken with the intention of per- 
manently depriving the owner of pos- 
session, by a bailee. 

2. When the car has been “stolen” 
by a purchaser under a partial pay- 
ment plan, if the interest of the vend- 
or is specifically protected. 

3. When the possession of the car 
has been by trick secured from the 


company is 


owner, and the appropriator intends 
to permanently deprive the owner of 
possession, 

OO 


Hardly 


“You call yourself an electrician and 
you don’t even have a pair of pliers?” 

“Well, if I were a farmer you wouldn’t 
expect me to carry a cow, would you?” 


Let ’Em Rip 


“How do you tune these jazz instru- 
ments ?” 
“You 
Journal. 


don’t."—Louisville Courier- 


Bantams That Don’t Bant 


The guy who named small change 
“chicken feed” evidently never took a 
girl out to supper.—/udge. 
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PLATE I—Diurnal Rainfalls—Rainfall Occurrence. Correlation of Number of Days of Rain of 0.10 Inch or More, Hours 2 P. M. 
to 9 P. M. During Five Months, May to September Inclusive for Twenty Years (1905 to 1924, Inclusive) at New York City. 


Explanation of Symbols: O=No Rainfall for Month and Year. @ = Rainfall Occurrence and Frequency. Note: Elevations of the Diurnal Curve show 
decrease in number of days of Rain. Depressions of the Curve denote increase in number of days of Rain. 


The Rainfall Hazard 


Fundamental Factors Related to This Weather Risk and Their Practical 
A pplication to Underwriting 


[ner values in atmos- By take their last regular daily observa- 
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pheric precipitation cover any Colonel John P. Finley tion at 8 p. m., 75th Meridian time. 

period of the twenty-four Consulting Meteorologist and Manager Special observations may be taken at 
hours and may be discussed on an National Storm Insurance Bureau, New Other hours after sundown. Stations 
hourly basis or on any daily basis. York City equipped with standard automatic 
There may be a comparison of one Article IV—Rainfall registering apparatus obtain con- 
hour with another, a group of hours Di ; tinuous 24-hour records. When the 
with another group of hours, the ee recording sheets are removed from 
morning observations with those of ing the day with those taken at night. the revolving drum, usually at 12 
the afternoon, and observations dur- All U. S. Weather Bureau stations noon each day, the records are then 
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available for study and compilation, 
at the convenience of the observers. 
In the handling of rainfall data, the 
special purpose to be served should be 
carefully considered at the outset, so 
as to make the analysis and compari- 
son sought correspond to the availa- 
ble information from the recording 
stations. 
QO 

Studies of excessive rainfalls and 
of the rate of fall, for engineer- 
ing purposes, require a _ consid- 
eration of diurnal values that take 
into account the factors of intensity, 
duration and the area covered by the 
storm. In the survey of destructive 
floods, it is important to ascertain the 
amount of rainfall over a given area, 
within a given period of time, and to 
collect the run-off data for a measure 
of the dispersion of the precipitation. 
Any useful employment of rainfall 
data requires expert knowledge of 
the subject of atmospheric precipita- 
tion, the location of standard records, 
methods of observation, and how to 
institute comparison between them 
and local records, made at the con- 
venience of the observer, which may 
be available for the investigation in 
hand. Local and standard records 
cannot be safely combined without a 
very careful study of the conditions 
under which the two systems have 
been conducted, and what corrections 
should be applied to make theim com- 
parable. 

QO 


HE diurnal variation in rainfall 
is an important factor in the dis- 
cussion and determination of pre- 
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mium rates for the coverage of crop 
insurance, flood insurance and rain 
insurance. Diurnal values get closer 
to the essential elements of rating in 
the constitution of the rainfall hazard 
as an insurable risk. The coverage is 
one that is often limited and specified 
as confined to certain hours of the 
day. The nature of the risk and the 
special purposes of the insured make 
it necessary to prescribe the hours 
during which the coverage runs. This 
is notably the case when the hazard 
is written for the safeguarding of 
amusements and exhibitions. In what 
way can we analyze atmospheric pre- 
cipitation in order to reveal the hid- 
den relations of cause and effect and 
disclose the existence of governing 
influences that will, when known, pre- 
pare the way for a better understand- 
ing of the risk, and for a more suc- 
cessful rating of the responsibility in 
the interest of all parties to the con- 
tract? This discussion will throw 
effective light on these essentials and 
show how rainfall data should be as- 
sembled, dissected and correlated in 
order to employ it as a basis for the 
successful underwriting of the rain- 
fall hazard. The raw elements of 
rainfall observations are difficult to 
reason upon and to calculate the pros- 
pect of success or failure in the in- 
terpretation of their full significance. 
One may be surrounded with great 
collections of precipitation data, en- 
tered on standard forms for the 
preservation of the records, and yet 
be quite at a loss to judge of the real 
merits of the compilations, and what 
action it is best to take in sorting and 


combining the values so that they will 
reveal the hidden truths of distribu- 
tion, frequency, variability and loss. 
Intelligent action cannot be taken in 
the absence of this understanding. In 
the solution of the problems we are 
undertaking, resort is made to the use 
of the exceptionally valuable and con- 
tinuous standard observations of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau station in 
New York City, one of the best 
equipped and conducted meteoro- 
logical observatories in the world. To 
illustrate this article, we are using 
some of the basic compilations of Mr. 
Samuel Deitch, an experienced and 
competent meteorologist attached to 
the New York station. As rehabili- 
tated for the purpose, these records. 
will show how rainfall data may be 
assembled and analyzed in order to 
obtain its full significance for insur- 
ance purposes. By a careful render- 
ing of the whole truth, in unfolding 
the basic relation of automatically re- 
corded rainfall observations, the in- 
surance statistician and actuary may 
distinguish the chaff from the life- 
sustaining element and avoid the pit- 
falls of loss and discouragement. 
Quite often there appear statements 
in the insurance journals to the effect 
that the loss experience in writing 
rain insurance has been most un- 
favorable for the season, but hopes 
are entertained that, by further in- 
vestigation and the adoption of modi- 
fied forms, greater success will be 
eventually attained. Such statements. 
are very indefinite and do not pene- 
trate to the core of the difficulty. 
They fail utterly to disclose what is 
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PLATE II—Rainfall Diurnals—Rainfall Occurrence. 





Correlation of Days of Week of 0.10 Inch or More of Rain. Hours 2 P. M- 


to 9 P. M. During the Month of May for a Period of Twenty Years (1905 to 1924, Inclusive) at New York City. 


Explanation of Symbols: O=WNo Rainfall for Day and Year. 


X = Rainfall Occurrence and Frequency. A=Three Occurrences of Rain. 
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PLATE III—Rainfall Diurnals—-Rainfall Occurrence. 


Correlation of Days of Week of 0.10 Inch or More of Rain. Hours 2 P. M. 


to 9 P. M. During the Month of June for a Period of Twenty Years (1905 to 1924, Inclusive) at New York City. 


Explanation of Symbols: O=WNo Rainfall for Day and Year. A=Three Occurrences of Rain. 


essentially obstructing success and 
causing serious loss to the insuring 
companies and undermining the con- 
fidence of the insured. 

DOD 


E HEAR much criticism in the 

use of the “Valued Form” in 
writing rain cover, but this comment 
does not present a penetrating and 
unbiased analysis of the situation to 
enable the disinterested observer to 
determine where the fault lies, so that 
he may render satisfactory judgment 
on the merits of the contention. The 
applicant for rain coverage may ex- 
press a preference for what is essen- 
tially a contract under the provisions 
of the “Valued Form,” and the agent 
finds himself compelled to inform his 
prospect bluntly that such a contract 
can no longer be entertained by the 
home office. It is useless for the ap- 
plicant to parley over the matter, for 
the agent is as helpless and as much in 
tlie dark as the one who solicits the 
coverage. It is virtually a case of the 
blind leading the blind, for the com- 
puny has not enlightened its agent. 
Little or no interest is manifested in 
that direction, indicating, on the face 
oi the returns, that the absence of any 
itivestigation has been made to dem- 
onstrate how unimportant is the na- 
ture and extent of the fault. Both the 
agent and his prospect merit an intel- 
ligent presentation of the facts. The 
chances are at least even that the com- 
pany is deceiving itself and its em- 
ployees. The probability is that the 
real trouble lies in a lack of under- 
standing of the meteorological prob- 
lem of the rainfall hazard. Deduc- 


tions and conclusions have been ar- 
1ived at, and sought on the basis of a 
{re hazard, for the officials who reach 
such decisions are themselves fire un- 
clerwriters, not trained in the employ- 
inent of meteorological information. 
Other lines of insurance adopt and 
maintain special courses of instruc- 
tion to prepare even college and uni- 
versity graduates for the technical 
duties of life, fire, marine, casualty 
and surety underwriting. Who ever 
heard of special training for the 
underwriting of weather risks? 
Although hundreds of millions are in- 
volved in the writing of weather cov- 
erage, the practice is to contend 
against defeat and loss by the puerile 
habit of bemoaning the high loss ratio 
and getting cold comfort out of hop- 
ing for better luck during the next 
local storm season. 
DWOa> 


HILE engaged in compiling 

rainfall data, Mr. Deitch made 
limited personal inquiry as to the 
methods and experiences of those in- 
terested in weather underwriting, 
both insurer and insured, in New 
York and vicinity. We will let him 
relate some of his personal observa- 
tions on the subject: 

“As a concrete example let us take 
the case of a party who obtains rain 
cover on Sunday in the month of 
May for a seven+hour period (2 to 9 
p.m.) and secures a policy of $100.00, 
the premium from which is about 
$16.03. The diurnal rainfall record 
for May during a ten-year period 
(1913 to 1922, inclusive) shows that 
en only one Sunday in that group of 


X = Rainfall Occurrence and Frequency. 


years did any rainfall occur and that 
in the year 1917. Was the company 
possessed of this information, of a 
meteorological nature, before the risk 
was underwritten or, on the other 
hand, was there a gamble on the 
chances of success? There appears 
no evidence to show that the case was 
fully investigated and a scientific rat- 
ing determined upon, based upon 
available climatological data. We may 
illustrate the problem still further by 
taking the Saturdays during Septem- 
ber, a day which is usually heavily in- 
sured in a great business center like 
New York City. The premium for a 
$100.00 policy will cost about $14.50 
for seven hours (2 to 9 p. m.), and 
the rainfall records show that no Sat- 
urday during the ten-year period 
(1913 to 1922, inclusive) had a tenth 
of an inch or more of precipitation. 
The records would appear to show 
that during Sundays in May and Sat- 
urdays in September the insurance 
companies assume a minimum risk, 
and that the premiums collected have 
a large measure of profit, provided 
that the indications of the given ten- 
year period are applicable for any in- 
dividual year in which the given risk 
is written. To settle this question in 
the affirmative requires much investi- 
gation and continual study of the 
problems of diurnal rainfalls. 

“If from the given ten-year period 
of rainfall we take the month of Sep- 
tember as a whole, let us consider 
what may be encountered by a small 
exposed concessionnaire at Coney 
Island, insuring at the rate of $100.00 
per day, for the entire month, this 
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man would pay about $435.00 in pre- 
miums, and have an average chance 
of collecting but once or twice, based 
on the indications of the existing ten- 
year rainfall record, used as a basis of 
comparison. He might look upon the 
cost of the insurance as quite ex- 
cessive, and to feel that the premium 
rate was greater than the rainfall con- 
ditions justified. What is true of the 
small merchant would be a very much 
greater burden for those carrying 
larger investments and heavier poli- 
cies. In this problem the question 
naturally arises as to whether the in- 
surance compaines have properly and 
scientifically diagnosed the rainfall 
situation at Coney Island. The mer- 
chants there, as well as other in- 
vestors, who may seek protection 
against the elements, should have 
their confidence, in the business quali- 
fications of the insurance companies, 
born of the conviction that the under- 
writers have thoroughly surveyed the 
meteorological conditions of the com- 
munity and have based their rates on 
a scientific knowledge of the rainfall 
and windstorm conditions of Coney 
Island and vicinity. This reasoning 
would hold good for any other local- 
ity under similar conditions.” 


a 


‘““TF WE again review the rainfall 

record for the given ten-year 
period, we will find that the greatest 
loss frequency occurs in July. A one- 
hundred-dollar policyholder in July 
would probably pay in premiums 
about $540.00, and collect on the aver- 
age about $400.00. From a study of 
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the July rainfall record, the insured 
could hardly select any days of the 
week in which his average chance of 
collecting for losses would exceed his 
premiums. If the public are to feel 
that weather insurance can be made 
successful, this class of risk should 
be written at the lowest possible pre- 
mium rate compatible with the nature 
of the risk encountered. A study of 
the rainfall record, as disclosed by the 
ten-year period above referred to, ap- 
pears to indicate that the weather 
rates for New York and vicinity 
should not be increased, but on the 
other hand a conscientious effort 
should be made to provide for their 
reduction in a safe and reasonable 
manner. In this connection it must 
be noted, however; that no well di- 
rected efforts can be undertaken 
towards the reduction of weather 
rates or, for that matter, to make any 
change in them of a substantial char- 
acter without a very careful survey of 
all of the meteorological and cli- 
matological problems involved in the 
question. 

“Tt is conceded that the insurance 
companies have met with costly fail- 
ures in various attempts to outguess 
the weather man. These losses, as a 
matter of course, have seriously af- 
fected the usual profits which might 
have accrued to the companies if they 
had taken the subject of the science 
of rainfall occurrence and distribu- 
tion more seriously by a better and 
more scientific survey of weather 
probabilities. When the heavy losses 
of 1923 were met with and the Rain 
Insurance Association decided forth- 


with to increase the premium rates 
for 1924, did the interested companies 
make a thorough-going scientific sur- 
vey of the situation and base the in- 
crease on such a stable foundation? 
Did they go into a very careful sur- 
vey of the circumstances under which 
the failure was incurred in order that 
they might reasonably determine what 
course should be taken in justly 
changing their rates? We of the 
Weather Bureau know that weather 
changes, however sudden and seem- 
ingly abnormal, can be traced to the 
proximate causes of their occurrence. 
When the heavy losses occurred in 
1926, especially on Labor Day and on 
Independence Day, did the companies 
make a careful scientific survey of the 
conditions under which such losses 
occurred in order intelligently to 
avoid them in future? Referring 
again to the misfortune of the rain 
insurance business for 1923, we find 
that one company escaped a heavy 
loss on Labor Day by ten minutes. 
This company had insured the auto- 
mobile races on the Altoona (Pa.) 
Speedway, the policy covering from 9 
a.m. to I p. m., and at I:10 p. m. the 
storm broke. The manager of the 
track had been advised by the insur- 
ance company to extend the policy 
one hour longer, but finally decided 
not to do so. Thus the company was 
saved a severe loss, not by its own 
knowledge of the problem, but by the 
accidental judgment of the insured. 
It was a gamble, and the track man- 
ager lost. What was the lesson, if 
any, to the insurance company ?” 
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PLATE IV—Rainfall Diurnals—Rainfall Occurrence. 


Correlation of Days of Week of 0.10 Inch or More of Rain. Hours 2 P. M. 


to 9 P. M. During the Month.of July for a Period of Twenty Years (1905 to 1924, Inclusive) at New York City. 


Explanation of Symbols: O=No Rainfall for Day and Year. 


A=Three Occurrences of Rain. 


X = Rainfall Occurrence and Frequency. 
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PLATE V—Rainfall Diurnals—Rainfall Occurrence. 


Correlation of Days of Week of 0.10 Inch or More of Rain. Hours 2 P. M. 


tog P.M. During the Month of August for a Period of Twenty Years (1905 to 1924, Inclusive) at New York City. 


Explanation of Symbols: O=No Rainfall for Day and Year. 


HIS article is illustrated by six 

plates, all pertaining to diurnal 
variations of rainfall, based on the 
continuous automatic registers of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau at New York 
City. The following descriptions of 
these plates will be in order, in addi- 
tion to what is disclosed of an ex- 
planatory nature in the title of each 
plate : 

1. In Plate No. I we have a cor- 
relation by days, months and years of 
a tenth of an inch or more rainfall 
between the hours of 2 and g p. m. for 
a period of five months, May to Sep- 
tember, inclusive, for a period of 
twenty years (1905 to 1924, inclu- 
sive) as a means of closely studying 
some of the conditions of diurnal 
variability. The selection of these 
months and the hours of the day, as 
indicated, arises not so much from 
any meteorological or climatological 
reason, but rather more because these 
months and these hours more nearly 
fit in with the existing conditions of 
rainfall insurance as determined by 
the insuring companies and the neces- 
sities of their patrons. It is a meteoro- 
logical fact that, on the average, more 
rain falls in the afternoon than in the 
morning hours in the temperate zone 
of the United States. Closely con- 
nected with such a distribution of 
daily precipitation is the fact that the 
hottest part of the day usually occurs 
betwen 2:30 and 3 p.m. The clouds 
that have been gathering prior to that 
time have now accumulated to such a 
degree that increased condensation 
of water-vapor follows and rain be- 
gins to fall. If a cyclonic storm is on 


hand the rain-spread, in advance of 
the LOW, may continue until 9 p. m. 
If the storm is of sufficient intensity 
the rainfall may continue at intervals 
during the night. For business and 
amusement purposes the 9g p. m. limit 
covers most conditions, and therefore 
the rainfall study for insurance pur- 
poses is confined to that limit. The 
survey given by Plate No. I of diurnal 
variability in rainfall is not neces- 
sarily exhaustive, although covering 
a period of twenty years. A rainfall 
normal cannot be obtained through a 
record as short as that, and there- 
fore departures from and exceptions 
to an authoritative normal cannot be 
obtained by a record of twenty years. 
However, we are not endeavoring to 
furnish such a normal, but rather to 
show how the investigation may be 
conducted with rainfall data to obtain 
the right kind of a foundation of a 
scientific nature on which to base the 
scientific rating of the rainfall hazard. 
An inspection of the Plates shows 
that, in general, the amount and fre- 
quency of the rainfall increases from 
May to July and decreases from that 
month to September. If the record 
was made to embrace the entire year 
we would find other variations, de- 
pending upon the characteristics of 
the Rainfall Type, governing the lo- 
cality where the observations were 
taken. In Article III we discussed 
Rainfall Types at length. New York 
City is in the Middle Atlantic Type 
and partakes of its characteristics. 
2. In Plate No. II we have the cor- 
relation of the tenth of an inch or 
more of rainfall, by days of the week 


A=Three Occurrences of Rain. 


X = Rainfall Occurrence and Frequency. 


and years, for the month of May, dur- 
ing a period of twenty years (1905 to 
1924, inclusive) in which Friday and 
Saturday show the greatest frequency 
of rain occurrence, and Sunday the 
least frequency. Tuesday stands next 
in order to Sunday. The average daily 
frequency is 7.4. 

3. In Plate No. III we have the 
correlation of the tenth of an inch or 
more of rainfall, by days of the week 
and years, for the month of June, 
during a period of twenty years (1905 
to 1924, inclusive) in which Wednes- 
day shows the greatest frequency of 
rain occurrence, and Monday the least 
frequency. The average daily fre- 
quency is 8.4. 

4. In Plate No. IV we have the 
correlation of the tenth of an inch or 
more of rainfall, by days of the week 
and years, for the month of July, dur- 
ing a period of twenty years (1905 to 
1924, inclusive) in which Monday 
and Tuesday show the greatest fre- 
quency of rain occurrence, and Wed- 
nesday the least frequency. The aver- 
age daily frequency is 9.6. 

5. In Plate No. 5 we have the cor- 
relation of the tenth of an inch or 
more of rainfall, by days of the week 
and years, for the month of August, 
during a period of twenty years (1905 
to 1924, inclusive) in which Tuesday 
and Wednesday show the greatest fre- 
quency of rain occurrence, and Sat- 
urday the least frequency. The aver- 
age daily frequency is 7.3. 

6. In Plate No. VI we have the cor- 
relation of the tenth of an inch or 
more of rainfall, by days of the week 
and years, for the month of Septem- 
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ber, during a period of twenty years 
(1905 to 1924, inclusive) in which 
Friday, Monday and Tuesday show 
the greatest frequency of rain occur- 
rence, and Thursday and Sunday the 
least frequency. The average daily 
frequency is 5.1. 

QO 
RECAPITULATION is given 
for the purpose of a closer 

comparison of the values of the days 
of the week for the five months, May 
tc September, inclusive : 

Resume of days of Maximum and 
Minimum Rain- Occurrence Fre- 
quency : 

May—Friday and Saturday the 
same maximum; Sunday the mini- 
mum. 

June—Wednesday the maximum 
and Monday the minimum. 

July—Tuesday the maximum and 
Wednesday the minimum. 

August—Tuesday and Wednesday 
the same maximum, and Saturday the 
minimum. 

September—Friday the maximum 
and Thursday the minimum. 

The maximum days are Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday. 
The minimum days are Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. 

Tuesday and Friday remain exclu- 
sively maximum, and Sunday, Mon- 
day and Thursday remain exclusively 
minimum, when using the highest and 
lowest values of rain frequency. 

These values expressing the relation 
of Rain Frequency to the days of the 
week, over a period of twenty years, 
are limited to the Summer Season and 
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the mid-seven-hour period of P. M., 
precipitation, in the interest of 
Weather Insurance. The results are 
striking but not conclusive. The 
record must cover a greater number 
of years, all of the months and the en- 
tire 24 hours. 

The diurnal variation of rainfall is 
distinctly marked both as to amount 
and frequency. For both of these ele- 
ments there is a chief maximum oc- 
curring in the warmest part of the 
afternoon, about 2 P. M., and a prin- 
cipal minimum in the morning, about 
10 A. M. A secondary maximum oc- 
curs frequently about 3 A. M., anda 
secondary minimum about midnight. 

In the higher latitudes the ma.zi- 
mum amount occurs at a later hour in 


the summer than in the winter. How- 
ever this restriction does not always 
apply to the frequency of rainfall. The 
amount of rain at the hours of maxi- 
mum fall is usually from two to three 
times that at the hour of minimum: 
but in some extreme cases in the trop- 
ics, in certain months nearly all of the 
rain falls in the afternoon, when the 
amount may be nearly twenty times 
that at the morning minimum. The 
amplitude of oscillation is greater in 
summer than in winter. The maxi- 
num amount of rainfall that may fall 
within a day is often enormous in 
Japan and in India, fully equalling, if 
not at times exceeding, that which 
would fall in a favorably situated 
(Continued on page 26) 





COMPARISON OF THE CORRELATION OF THE DAYS OF THE 
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PLATE VI—Rainfall Diurnals—Rainfall Occurrence. 


Correlation of Days of Week of 0.10 Inch or More of Rain. 











Hours 2 P. M. 


to 9 P. M. During the Month of September for a Period of Twenty Years (1905 to 1924, Inclusive) at New York City. 


Explanation of Symbols: O=No Rainfall for Day and Year. 


A=Three Occurrences of Rain. 


X = Rainfall Occurrence and Frequency. 
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Rockne Bill in Minnesota 


P TO THE middle of March no 

action had been taken upon the 
interesting Rockne bill in Minnesota, 
“relating to regulation of workmen’s 
compensation rates and creating a 
rate-making bureau or workmen’s 
compensation insurance board.” The 
main debate on this bill is caused by 
the provision which specifies the pow- 
ers of the bureau and board, and this 
is held by opponents of the measure 
to be a limitation instead of a widen- 
ing of the scope of these regulatory 
bodies. The bill also provides for 
centralized audits. 

It is deserving of observation that 
rating of compensation risks is in 
process of improvement, and to for- 
mulate the present procedure in statu- 
tory form will not make for future 
progress, but will arrest further de- 
velopment. In affect it would pre- 
vent the board from taking into con- 
sideration measures which would 
suggest themselves from time to time 
for the better protection of policy- 
holders. 

Under the existing law the board 
can take, and is taking, everything 
into consideration that the Rockne 
bill contemplates, with the added ad- 
vantage of not having its hands tied 
when other problems come up for 
solution. 


One very interesting feature of 
the measure is the provision for cen- 
tralized audits, mentioned above. 
There is some suggestion that under 
the existing situation it is possible 
for certain carriers to create a dis- 
criminatory situation by the manipu- 
lation of payroll audits. An idea of 
the changes which the Rockne bill 
contemplate can be gained by the 
following excerpts: 


“Section 2. There is hereby continued 
a board to be known as the ‘Compensa- 
tion Insurance Board.’ Said board shall 
be composed of the three members of the 
industrial commission. 


“Sec. 2. That section 4, chapter 85, 
Laws of 1921, shall read as follows: 


“Section 4: The board shall organize by 
electing one of its members chairman and 
another of its members secretary. The 
secretary shall keep full minutes of ali 
hearing; transactions and procedings by 
or before said board. The board shall have 
power to make all needful rules for the 
orderly performance of its duties, and to 
prescribe the procedure for the conduct of 
hearings and other proceedings before it. 
The board shall also have power to employ 
such persons as may be necessary for the 
Proper discharge of its duties. The board 
shall employ an actuary versed in the sub- 
ject of workmen’s compensation insurance 
and in the making of rates therefor. He 
shall take and file with the secretary of 
State the constitutional oath of office before 


entering upon the discharge of his duties.” 


“Sec. 3. That section 7, chapter 85, Laws 
of 1921, be amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 7. To provide for the solvency of 
insurers writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance in this state and to secure reason- 
able rates, the board shall determine and 
fix a minimum and adequate and reasonable 
rate for each classification under which 
such insurance is written. For rate making 
purposes the rate to be fixed shall be 
deemed composed of two parts: 


1. That herein termed the “loss ratio,’ 
being the portion of the premium deemed 
necessary to take care of losses paid in- 
jured workmen and medical expense. 


2. That term “expense ratio” being the 
portion of the premium deemed necessary 
to take care of following items: Home 
office expenses, inspection expenses, audit 
expense, acquisition expense, adjustment 
expense, taxes. 


In determining what constitutes an ade- 
quate and reasonable “expense ratio,” the 
board shall take into consideration the fo!- 
lowing factors: 

(a) Revenue received by the insurance 
carriers from investments or sources other 
than premiums charged and collected and 
the proportion thereof properly allocated to 
Minnesota workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance business. 


(b) A reasonable return on capital.actu- 
ally invested in the insurance carrier’s 
Minnesota workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance business or properly allocated thereto. 


Upon the application of any interested 
party, the board shall call a meeting for the 
purpose of considering the revision of 
qworkmen’s compensation rates as applied 
to one or more classifications. 


Such application shall be in writing and 
shall state specifically and in detail the facts 
and reasons upon which it is based. The 
board may, on its own motion or on the 
motion of any interested party, require such 
application to be amplified or made more 
Specific as to facts in the possession of the 
applicant. 

Notice of such hearing shall be given by 
at least four weeks. 

(a) Published notice in legal daily news- 
papers published in the cities of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth. 

(b) Written notice to every one who has 
theretofore filed with the board a written 
request that notices of all hearings on 
workmen's compensation rates be given him 
or it. Such notice may be served by regis- 
tered mail. 

At the hearing any interested party may 
appear in person or by counsel and be en- 
titled to participate therein. 

All hearings shall be public, and at all 
hearings— 

(a) A transcript of all testimony shall 
be taken; 

(b) All witnesses shall be sworn. 

Decision shall be rendered by the board 
only on the facts. 

(a) Adduced before it and made a part 
of the record; or 

(b) Ascertained by the board and by it 
made a part of the record. 

It shall be the duty of the board not 
merely to hear the evidence before it, but 
to cause to be ascertained all other pertinent 
facts and embody the same in the record 
of the hearing. 

The board either on its own motion, may, 
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or upon the request of any interested party, 
shall require any insurance carrier, or any: 
employer or employee, to answer under 
oath all pertinent material and reasonable 
requests for information submitted by any 
interested party. The action of the board’ 
in demanding such information, or the re- 
fusal of the board to demand such informa- 
tion upon request of any interested party,. 
shall be the subject of summary review on 
an order to show cause by the District 
Court of Ramsey County, Minnesota, and’ 
in such review the only question to be con- 
sidered by the court shall be the pertinency, 
materiality and reasonableness of the re- 
quest. The right to information covered 
by such request SHALL cover all phases 
entering into the making of workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates, including 
practices by any insurance carrier or car- 
riers in other states, such as rate cutting 
therein, auditing of payrolls, charging of 
rates not fairly comparable with the Minne- 
sota rates requested or charged, and the 
like. 

In fixing and determining the rates, the 
board shall fix the “loss ratio” separate and 
apart from the “expense ratio,” and each 
shall be reasonable and adequate for the 
purposes covered. So far as reasonably: 
possible, loss ratios and expense ratios shall 
be fixed solely with reference to Minnesota 
losses and Minnesota expenses, and 
amounts shall be allowed for inspection and 
accident prevention, investigating and audit- 
ing of claims, auditing of payrolls, only on 
a showing by the carriers of the amounts 
actually being expended by them for such 
work in Minnesota. As to other items of 
expense, amounts shall be allowed only on 
an actual showing by the carriers of the 
total amount actually expended properly 
allocated both to Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance and to Minnesota business. 

In determining loss ratios or expense 
ratios, consideration shall be given to proof, 
if offered, that the carriers are— 

(a) Charging lower comparative rates 
in other states; or 

(b) Cutting rates in other states to a 
lower comparative figure: to the end that 
Minnesota rates shall not be increased by 
such facts. Refusal of any insurance car- 
rier to comply with requests of the board 
or the order of the court, as above set forth, 
requiring the furnishing of information, or 
the furnishing of false information by such 
insurance carrier shall, unless clearly shown 
by the carrier to have been caused by inad- 
vertence or mistake, justify the board, in 
its discretion, recommending to the com- 
missioner of insurance the cancellation of 
the license of said insurance company to 
engage in the workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness in the state of Minnesota for a period 
of not less than six months nor more than 
one year. Upon such recommendation be- 
ing made, it shall be the duty of the insur- 
ance commissioner to act in accordance 
therewith. 

For the purpose of uniformity and_.equal- 
ity, the board shall, after consultation with 
insurers and others interested, approve a 
system of schedule, merit and experience 
rating for use in writing of such business 
in this state. No system of schedule, merit 
or experience rating, except the one so ap- 
proved, shall be used in this state. 

The actuary of the board shall, prior to 
any hearing on rates, file his tentative rec- 
ommendations thereon in writing and the 
same shall constitute a public record. All 
recommendations of the actuary to the 

(Continued on next page) 





The Rainfall 
Hazard 


(Continued from page 24) 


region, in a cool temperate climate, in 
a year. Within the tropics the annual 
movement of the sun north and south 
of the equator usually brings about a 
complete double change in the diurnal 
maximum rain-fall. In Java the 
January-February maximum occurs 
between 4 and 6 A. M., while in 
October-November it takes place be- 
tween 4 and 6 P. M. 
QOD 

T IS not out of place in this partic- 

ular discussion to advise that it 
would be profitable and also practical 
for all companies and associations 
engaged in writing weather coverage, 
to place their weather insurance ex- 
perience, from season to season, in 
the possession of an expert weather 
insurance bureau, for a very careful 
survey as to its practical value. 

Such survey should embrace an in- 
tensive analysis and thorough-going 
investigation of all coverage sustain- 
ing heavy loss ; and in cases where the 
loss was marked by abnormal fea- 
tures, the investigation should be di- 
rected along a course best adapted 
to reveal all the facts and provide a 
remedy where possible, or at least to 
take such action as would tend to 
avoid a repetition of the disaster. 
Even where no losses: occurred but 
risks were covered, a climatological 
survey might reveal important facts 
bearing upon the adjacent or near-at- 
hand locations where losses were in- 
curred, 


a 


Claims Executives 
Meeting 


LAIMS Executives are holding 

meetings (March 21st and 22nd) 
at Hotel Statler, in Boston, where a 
number of live and interesting topics 
are being discussed. The dinner meet- 
ing on the 21st is providing an oppor- 
tunity for closer acquaintance and to 
learn of the work of the Boston 
Claims Association. 

L. W. Groves, manager of the 
claims department of the Texas Em- 
ployers Insurance Association, is the 
chairman and the subjects under dis- 
cussion include: 

“The Naming of a Claims Man,” 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

“Does the Policy Cover ?” G. Lester 
Marston, General Claims Manager, 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

“Liability Claims Under a Compul- 
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sory Automobile Law,” Francis B. 
Hawley, Claim Agent, Automobile 
Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

“Peculiar Medical Phases of Com- 
pensation Claims,” J. L. Hughes, Su- 
perintendent Claims Department, 
Utica Mutual Insurance Co. 

“Problems in Settlement of Gen- 
eral Liability Claims, Joseph P. 
Swift, Superintendent of Claims, 
Federal Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

“Adjustment of Automobile Fire 
and Theft Losses,” R. G. Rowe, As- 
sistant Secretary, Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co. 

“The Routine of Handling Claims,” 
L. J. Carey, Attorney and Claims 
Manager, Michigan Mutual Liability 
Co. 

“Reserves—How Should They Be 
Computed”? W. H. Thompson, As- 
sistant Treasurer, Federal Mutual 
Liability Ins. Co. 





An Editor’s Morning 


START to work, 
eight ; 
This is, of course, a trifle late. 
I sit me down to pound the keys 
And write a story now with ease. 


the hour is 


A line or two is promptly done 
And then I try another one, 

When through the outer office gate 
A man comes—selling real estate. 


He stays an hour—he will not go 

Until I urge him with my toe. 

I turn to write a happy thought 

With bright and merry meaning 
fraught. 

I’m feeling good—my brain re- 
sponds— 

Gosh! 


bonds. 


Here’s another—selling 





And so they come all morning long, 
Promoters with their siren song. 
A syndicate to mine for gold, 

An oil-scheme spouting wealth un- 


told. 


A lady selling near-silk ties, 
Book agents telling skillful lies. 
A beggar with unpleasant smirk, 
Armenians with fancy work. 


I’m tired of all this spurious grist ; 
Please take me off the “sucker 
list.” 





—E. L. P. 

















Rockne Bill 


(Continued from page 24) 


board with reference to any workmen’s 
compensation rates shall, likewise, be in 
writing and shall constitute a public record. 
The actuary shall at all reasonable times 
be available for consultation and advice 
with citizens of this state interested in 
workmen’s compensation rates, and it shall 
be his duty to give advice and assistance on 
the subject of workmen’s compensation rates 
to such interested citizens. 

In the giving of any information by any 
agent, or in the appearance before the board 
of any rate-making bureau or agency, the 
latter shall file a document signed by the 
persons whom such agent purports to rep- 
resent authorizing such agent to represent 
them at the hearing. The giving of false 
information, or the refusal to furnish in- 
formation by said agent, shall have the 
same effect as though given or refused to be 
given by the persons thus filing such ap- 
pointment. 

Wherever used in this section the word 
“person” shall be deemed to include indi- 
viduals, firms and corporations. 

Sec. 4. That section 11, chapter 85, Laws 
of 1921, be and the same is, hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 11. Every insurer transacting the 
business of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in this state shall be a member of the 
bureau organized under this act to be main- 
tained in this state for the following pur- 
poses : 

1. To separate the industries of this 
state that are subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance into proper classes for 
compensation insurance purposes; to make 
inspections of compensation risks and to 
apply thereto the schedule, merit and ex- 
perience rating system approved for use in 
this state; to establish charges and credits 
under such system and to make reports 
showing all facts affecting such risks as 
the subject of compensation insurance and 
for approving policies of compensation in- 
surance as being written in conformity with 
classifications and rates previously promul- 
gated by the bureau and approved by the 
board. 

2. To assist the compensation insurance 
board and insurers in approving rates, de- 
termining hazards and other material facts 
in connection with compensation risks and 
to assist in promoting safety in the indus- 
tries. 

To make through a centralized audit 
department all payroll audits required by 
all carriers engaged in business in this state 
for the purpose of determining workmen’s 
compensation insurance premiums properly 
payable. The expense of such audit depart- 
ment shall be assesed against and payable 
by the insurance carriers in proportion to 
their respective workmen’s compensation in- 
surance premiums due on Minnesota busi- 
ness. To provide necessary funds the bu- 
reau may from time to time make tentative 
assessments. 

No carrier shall use any payroll audit 
not made as above provided as the basis of 
collecting premiums nor shall the expense 
of any other audit be allowable in deter- 
mining the “expense ratio” portion of rates. 

Sec. 5. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage. 





Business 


Brief Reviews 


EST sellers in the publication 
B world are not always fiction. 

Perhaps the romances may 
hold the top place on the list for a 
week or a month, but, year in and year 
out, serious volumes are read with in- 
creasing frequency. 

A rapid survey of new books which 
will appeal to the business man gleans 
those mentioned below as interesting 
and valuable. 


Soro 


HAT is often referred to as the 

“mystery of advertising” is 
made less a mystery and more a mat- 
ter of intelligent hard work, after one 
has read “How to Write Advertis- 
ing,’ by Howard Allan Barton (Lip- 
pincott ) 

Much of the author’s advice takes 
a reverse English, and tells more or 
less elaborately how not to write ad- 
vertising. The foreword is an amus- 
ing and thought-stimulating satire on 
modern trends of publicity and does 
much right at the outset to “supplant 
dogma with common sense.” 

The entire book is one of the most 
sane discussions of the subject which 
it has been our pleasure to encounter. 
There are no cut-and-dried formule 
offered—the author’s egotism does 
not obtrude itself on every page. On 
the other hand, the kind of publicity 
which gets results is given recogni- 
tion, no matter how different it may 
be from accepted standards. But the 
principles which underlie advertising 
success are stated clearly in a manner 
to make it seem reasonable that fol- 
lowing the book’s advice will win in 
the long run. 

Business men with money to spend 
in the newspapers and magazines will 
be interested especially in Mr. Bar- 
ton’s remarks on testing out various 
kinds of copy. Mingled here and 
there are delightful humorous side re- 
marks and the volume is more of an 
entertaining essay than a dry treatise. 

The publishers of the work have the 
following to say, and have not exag- 
gerated very much: 

“Copy writing, the life blood. of 
advertising, like everything else, tends 
to become a routine clouded over by 
the often misleading analysis of what 
has been done in the past. 

“This forward looking book puts 
new life into ‘copy’ for both the ex- 
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Books for Busy Men 


of Volumes Which Have a Bearing on 


Commerce. and Finance 


perienced and inexperienced Adver- 
tising Man. It faces the problems 
which must be solved in the construc- 








How to Write 
Advertising 


By Howarp ALLAN BARTON 
(Lippincott) 


Developing 


Sales Personality 


By Exmer E. Ferris 
(Prentice-Hall) 


The Financial Policy of 


Corporations 


By ArtHuR STONE DEWING 
(Ronald Press) 


An Outline History 
of China 


By Hersert H. Gowen, D. D. 


AND JosEF W. HALL 
(Appleton) 


Financial Independence 


By Harvey A. BLopGett 
(Appleton) 


American Business Law 


By Joun J. SULLIVAN 
(Appleton) 


Machines 
and How They Work 


By Cuartes R. Gipson, F. R. S. E. 
(Lippincott) 


The Farmers’ Campaign 
for Credit 


By Cvara ELtot 
(Appleton) 




















tion of advertising as it is written 
today. 

“Tt unfolds the mental processes of 
the experienced copy writer. It gives 
invaluable counsel with regard to 
origination of the advertising man’s 
own ideas. It progresses step by step 
from the consideration of the product 
to be sold, to the finished advertise- 
ment,—it explains the development of 
visualization, the pitfalls to be 


avoided—and in direct, forceful lan- 
guage outlines the technique of pre- 
sentation from the very beginning to 
the end. The chapters are arranged 
in logical sequence and cover every 
detail, every idea and every method of 
construction needed_in the preparation 
of advertising copy. 

“It spends no time in analyzing 
‘how it was done.’ To the contrary, 
if this book could be reduced to a 
central idea—to one essential answer, 
it would be an answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘How ought I to write it my- 
self?” 

The chapter headings include 
among others—The Relative Im- 
portance of Advertising Copy—The 
Advertising Writer’s Equipment— 
Character—Salesmanship—Types of 
Effective Copy — Methods — Head- 
lines — Layouts—Art—Construction 
of Copy—Style—Action—Psychol- 
ogy — Testing — Americanism in 
Business. 

DsO> 


F SIMILAR character, but 

treating of direct contact sell- 
ing, is “Developing Sales Personal- 
ity” by Elmer E. Ferris (Prentice- 
Hall). The premise here stated is 
not different from dozens of other 
books on salesmanship, but the 
hackneyed hoorah for super-psychol- 
ogy is rather more quickly out of the 
author’s system than in many other 
tomes dealing with how to make the 
illusive prospect sign on the dotted 
line. 

Not that there isn’t a great deal of 
psychology woven into the volume— 
but Mr. Ferris has handled it rather 
admirably. We have purposely neg- 
lected saying that this same Mr. 
Ferris is Professor of Salesmanship 
in New York University. Some busi- 
ness men have prejudices against 
professors, but they need not be 
afraid to read this one. The book 
isn’t too highbrow. For the man who 
wrote it spent sixteen years as a suc- 
cessful salesman and salesmanager, 
before settling down to tell other 
people how to do it. And his method 
of writing is as effective as was his 
own personality in the field. 

It is quite impossible, we have al- 
ways thought, for some types of indi- 
viduals to be developed into good 
salesmen, yet, many a man who has 
given up could doubtless have been 
made over into a success, had he fol- 
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lowed the teaching of Mr. Ferris. 
And for the youngster entering on a 
career of selling these chapters 
should prove a liberal education. 

The sections of the book dealing 
with health habits are welcome in 
these days of hurry and bodily neg- 
lect, and the references to the sub- 
conscious mind are very readably 
put. Although, doubtless intended 
for a textbook, “Developing Sales 
Personality” has a_ considerable 
charm of style and many human 
interest qualities. 

DOD] 


“ HE Financial Policy of Cor- 

porations,” by Arthur Stone 
Dewing (Ronald Press). Not a vol- 
ume for light reading but an inten- 
sive and comprehensive study of a 
large subject. Here is oiganized a 
great mass of experience to aid in 
forming positive conclusions con- 
cerning questions involving financial 
structure and policies. 

Subjects dealt with are, types of se- 
curity issues, administration of in- 
come, failure and reorganization and 
general topics of promotion, expan- 
sion and investments. 


Mr. Dewing impartially balances 
facts against opinions, and does not 
hesitate to upset theory where it is 
not borne out by experience. 

For the serious minded student of 
finance this work should prove in- 
valuable. 

DO 


ECENT developments in China 

may mean much to American 
business men, and those who wish to 
be well informed on the Flowery 
Kingdom may gain the desired knowl- 
edge by reading “An Outline History 
of China,” by Herbert H. Gowen, 
D. D., and Josef W. Hall (Appleton). 
It is a vivid and scholarly study of the 
world’s oldest civilization, covering 
the history of China from earliest 
times through the days of the Mon- 
archy, and continuing with a first 
hand study of the recent Revolution 
and the Republic, brought thoroughly 
up to date. 

Soa 


MONG the many preparations 


made for the recent National 
Thrift Week was a list of ten points 
by which the average man may 
measure his economic efficiency. The 
list itself is interesting ; but more sur- 
prising still is the fact that so many 
of these topics should be covered in a 
single helpful book: “Financial Inde- 
pendence,” by Harvey A. Blodgett, 
(Appleton). Glenn Frank in The 
Evening World, says that “to the 
average man its sane and simple coun- 
sel will be a godsend,” and calls this 
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practical book a Decalogue of Thrift. 
“Financial Independence” contains 
simple, definite instructions. The 
author, who has travelled the route 
himself, wastes no time on elusive 
theories. He lays down and develops 
a number of fundamental principles, 
a knowledge of which should be of 
value to those needing assistance in 
charting a financial course. 
DOD 
#6 MERICAN Business Law,” by 
John J. Sullivan (Appleton), 
answers such practical legal questions 
as are likely to perplex the business 
man. It discusses the question of con- 
tracts and matters relating to part- 
nership and corporations, gives the 
laws of personal and real property, 
and deals fully with sales, mortgages, 
insurance and the duties of executors 
and administrators and of trust funds. 
A new edition of “American Business 
Law,” has been brought up to date by 
including new state laws on business 
subjects, new tables, and other new 


matter, such as legality of contracts. 

Illustrations of business notes and 

contracts have been modernized. 
QOD 


OW that the problem of farm re- 
lief is being argued in journals, 
forums, and legislative bodies, and is. 
looming as a leading issue in the com- 
ing presidential campaign, a book 
which impartially presents a history 
and analysis of the problem fills a 
need of the citizen who wishes to 
know more about the subject than can 
be gathered by casual reading. 

“The Farmers’ Campaign for 
Credit,” by Clara Eliot (Appleton), 
treats the problem fully. It analyzes 
the existing machinery for financing 
agriculture, and shows how the farm- 
er has used it. It gives an historical 
survey of the relations between our 
agricultural and financial systems, 
examines former agricultural depres- 
sions and past attempts to secure re- 
lief by legislation, and presents an 
evaluation of the present movement. 


Compulsory Auto Insurance 


DVOCATES of compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance have been 
extremely active in various states and 
a number of bills with diverse pro- 
visions have been introduced in many 
legislatures. As a consequence a con- 
siderable stir is noticeable in the in- 
surance world because of the large 
volume of arguments one way or the 
other concerning this much disputed 
subject. However, very few of these 
bills, with the exception of an occa- 
sional one directed toward busses, 
motor trucks, taxi cabs or rented cars, 
have made any progress. 
Registration of title as a step in 
the direction of further regulation is 
popular in some quarters, as is also 
licensing of operators. Altogether in 
over thirty states there has been legis- 
lation this year centering around the 
compulsory automobile insurance 
idea. 


HE STONE PLAN has been 

much discussed because of its 
feature requiring proof of financial 
responsibility from any motorist con- 
victed of violation of vehicle laws or 
who shall have caused the death or 
injury of any person. State funds 
have been suggested in other states 
by which an extra charge of so much 
per vehicle is made to create a fund 
from which injured persons (or in 
case of death their dependents or rep- 


resentatives ) certain 
amounts. 

States in which at least one or 
the other of the above bills have been 
introduced include: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Mary- 
and, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 


can recover 


YO 


PF ycrg id it has been con- 
ceded by close students of 
compulsory automobile _ legislative 
proposals that the scheme would al- 
most certainly increase the number of 
claims. This result would naturally 
arise since anyone sustaining any 
kind of damage, great or small, 
would consider the chances good for 
recovery from insurance companies 
involved. Those who before would 
not have bothered to ask compensa- 
tion for a minor property damage 
would have a tendency to discover 
some color of a personal injury claim 
as .reimbursement for the cost of 
straightening a fender or repairing a 
broken radiator. In fact the purely 
property damage suits would quickly 
grow less and be replaced by personal 
injury claims. 





Bits of Wit » 


“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK’”— 


Able to Pay 


The young medico coughed 
gravely. 

“IT am sorry to tell you,” he said slowly, 
looking down at the very sick man in his 
bed. “that there is no doubt you are 
suffering from scarlet fever, and, as you 
know, it is extremely contagious.” 

The patient slowly turned his head upon 
the pillow and looked toward his wife. 

“Dearie,” he said in a faint but distinct 
voice, “if any of my creditors call, you 
can tell them that at last I am in a position 
to give them something.”—Penn, Mo. 


rather 


The Masculine Protest 
3arber—“Hair-cut, sir?” 
Customer—“Yes, but don’t make it too 


short: I don’t want to look effeminate.” 
—Life. 


Mr. Billson had been attending an alum- 
ni dinner, and when he let himself in at 
two o’oclock in the morning, Mrs. Billson 
shrieked wildly from the head of the 
stairs : 

“T don’t know whether you’re my hus- 
band or a burglar, but anyhow I’m going 
to be on the safe side and shoot !”—Pitts- 
burgh Sun. 


So Inconsiderate 


Voice Over Wire—‘Madame, 
your husband has been run over by 
a truck! ¢ 

‘Good Heavens! On the after- 
noon of my_ bridge  party!”— 
Collier’s. 


Literally Speaking 


Small—What would you say of a 
man whose wife makes him wear 
socks that need mending? 

Tall—I should say that his wife 
doesn’t give a darn for him!—Penn, 
Mo. 


Dribbling Along 


“When we are married I 
have three servants.” 

“You shall have twenty, dear, but 
not all at once.”—Everybody’s 
Weekly (London). 


Filial Loyalty 


“My boy, when you grow up 1 
want you to be a gentleman.” 

“T don’t want to be a gentleman, 
pop—I wanna be like you.”— 
Rutger’s Chanticleer. 


Proof 


Willis—What kind of a dog is 
that one of yours? 

Gillis—Police dog, I guess. He’s 
always hanging around our cook. 


must 


“Hit by one of those 
‘fore, I suppose.” 
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One on Dad 


To Tom, who had been cutting up, his 
mother exclaimed _ Wearily “Why can’t 
you be a good boy?’ 

“Well, Mother, I’ll be good for a nickel.” 

Mother—“For shame, you ought to be 
like your father, good for nothing.’—The 
Open Road. 


Harvest Home 


A recent visitor to an English prison 
discovered among the inmates a man 
whom he knew. This particular prisoner 
had been finally laid by the heels for 
swindling, though for quite a time he had 
cut a large figure in English public life. 
But there he was making sacks. 

The visitor went up to him and said, 
“Why, how do you do, Mr. Bottomley? 
W hat are you doing—sewing ?” 

“No—reaping."—New York Times. 


Missed the Hearse 


Three thousand men and women 
marched this afternoon through streets 
where once Ben Franklin trod to his grave 
in the Old Christ Church burial-grounds, 
—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 
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“Portrait of my great-great-great-grandfather. 
got a ball through the head at Bunker Hill.” 
careless golfers that didn’t yell 
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Thackeray 


“How is it that you always manage to 
have such delicious meat?” inquired a 
young bride of an older married friend. 

“It is very simple,” said the older 
woman, “I first select a good honest 
butcher, and then I stand by him.” 

“You mean that you give him all your 
trade?” 

“No. I mean that I stand by him while 
he is cutting the meat.”—Upper Jowa 
Collegian. 


Might Go to His Head 
Undoubtedly personal liberty is a good 


thing, but we don’t like to ride with a 
driver who is full of it—Dallas News. 


Good Salesmanship 
Customer—“Have you any whisky?” 


Drug Clerk—“No, but we have some- 
thing just as bad.”—Life. 


Roadside Tinker 


Brown—‘“I hear Jones is letting the rest 
of the world go by.” 

Greene.—‘‘Retired, eh?” 

Brown.—“No, bought a 
Allston Recorder. 


used car.”— 


Crowded Out 


“T will not use tobacco,” 
Said little Robert Reed. 
“My mother and my sisters now 
Monopolize the weed.” 
—Washington Star. 


Nize Baby 


The motion-picture story of the 
week concerns a producer who has 
recently imported an alien star. 

“She's a nize girl,” he announced, 
“and I’m gonna loin her English.”— 
The New Yorker. 




















Prefers the Simple Life 

Mike—“I got one of those suits 
with two pairs of pants.” 

Gus—“How do you like it?” 

Mike—“Not so well. It’s too hot 
wearing two pair of  pants.”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


The Eternal Masculine 


The speaker waxed eloquent, and 
after his peroration on women’s 
rights, he said, “When they take 
our girls away from our co-educa- 
tional colleges, as they threaten, 
what will follow? What will follow, 
I repeat ?” 

And a loud masculine voice in the 
audience replied: “TI will.” 


He 
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Farmers Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


(Continued from page 6) 


80 per cent, or some other percentage 
or corresponding of the initial pre- 
mium, depending on how much more 
or less than one initial premium from 
each outstanding policy is needed to 
place the company on a proper foot- 
ing financially. 

Among other objections heard 
against the adoption of a classifica- 
tion plan are that in any Case you can- 
not give exact justice; that the 

all-one-rate plan properly favors the 
poorer members of the company ; and 
that certain members will be alienated 
from the company by its adoption. 
QOS 
PACE does not permit a full con- 
sideration of each of these objec- 
tions. It may briefly be said in reply, 
however, that classification can be 
made to give a decidedly more just 
distribution of insurance cost among 
members than obtains under the all- 
one-rate plan; that frequently the 
risk of the small farmer is better than 
that of his more well-to-do neighbor ; 
and that any member lost to the com- 
pany because of his objection to classi- 
fication is likely to be one who is now 


costing the company more than he 
contributes. 

On the other hand, it should be 
pointed out that many ‘desirable risks 
have been lost by all-one-rate farmers’ 
mutuals to larger companies that do 


classify or rate their risks. The loss 
of its better risks by one of these mu- 
tuals quickly raises its average cost of 
insurance and weakens it against fur- 
ther competition. This argument 
alone, driven home by actual experi- 
ence, has led a number of farmers’ 
mutuals to adopt at least a partial 
classification plan. 

The most common obstacle to the 
adoption of classification is, however, 
the conservatism of the membership 
or of the boards of these companies,— 








Good Idea! 


Mrs. Harris—I never worry about 
my husband being in an accident 
when he doesn’t come home on time. 

Mrs. Williams—I must get mine to 
take out more insurance, too! 


And the Audience Applauded 


Jones—I see a new play opened 
last night with a male chorus of 
Scotsmen in kilties who came on the 
stage throwing pennies into the au- 
diance. 

Bones—Zat so? 
of it? 

Jones—“The Miracle.” 


What’s the name 
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the attitude that because the all-one- 
rate plan has hitherto been used by 
the company no other plan should be 
considered. Frequently, the secretary 
or the president through contact with 
officers of other companies at conven- 
tions of state or national associations 
becomes convinced of the merits of 
classification, only to find that the 
membership or the directorate refuse 
to be moved. 

Nevertheless, the change is under 
way. One farmers’ mutual after an- 
other is substituting classification for 
the all-one-rate plan. All who appre- 
ciate the value and importance of this 
class or group of rural institutions 
will encourage this improvement. 


Sor~> 


Industrial 
Wounded 


(Continued from page 10) 


valescing patient—all these are im- 
portant duties of the social service. 
In small factories the industrial nurse 
can handle this work besides that of 
the first aid room. 

As I said before, the present day 
improvement in medical service is 
most encouraging, yet there is much 
to be done. The improvement as out- 
lined is by no means universal and 
there are many plants today with al- 
most medieval medical conditions. 
Yet I must confess that in my expe- 
rience I have found that practically 
every employer welcomes construc- 
tive criticism and is eager to do his 
share in this great work of human 
conservation. Competent medical 
service in the industries pays—and it 
pays not only from the humane stand- 
point of priceless lives and limbs but 
it is good business and saves time 
and money. This truth must be sold 
to every employer and employee in 
this great land, and we who are the 
missionaries have a great opportunity 


before us. 
DS 


Retaliatory 
Insurance 
Taxation 


Honorable Charlie C. McCall, attorney 
general of the State of Alabama, under 
date of March roth, 1927, sent the Honora- 
ble Frank N. Julian, superintendent of in- 
surance of that state, a letter concerning 
Retaliatory Insurance Taxation, excerpts 
from which follow: 

“This acknowledges receipt of your letter 
of March 5th asking for an interpretation 
of Section 8363 of the Code of Ala- 
bama, 1923. In reply would say that the 


Legislative intént as shown by said Section 
8363 of the Code, in my opinion, is that the 
insurance commissioner of the State of 
Alabama must so administer the Insurance 
Laws of the State of Alabama as to impose 
upon corporations organized under the laws 
of another state of this Union, doing busi- 
ness in this state, burdens equivalent to 
those imposed by such other state upon 
corporations organized under the laws of 
the State of Alabama, doing an insurance 
business in such other state; and in doing 
this the insurance commissioner should 
take into consideration all of the burdens 
which must be carried by a domestic cor- 
poration when doing business in such other 
state in consequence of the law as admin- 
istered in such state. I mean by domestic 
corporation, a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Alabama. 

“In considering the burdens laid upon 
foreign insurance corporations by the laws 
of this state, there should, in my opinion, 
be considered the license taxes levied by 
municipalities of this state. 

“Of course, in no case could you exact 
less than the law requires under sections of 
the law other than Section 8363.” 

Accordingly the letter quoted below was 
sent out to companies interested 

“Your attention is invited to attached 
copy of the ruling received today from 
Attorney General Charles C. McCall rela- 
tive to the above matter. 

“By referring to the second and third 
paragraphs of the above letter you will 
note the attorney general is of the opinion 
that foreign insurance corporations, under 
the Alabama retaliatory taxation statutes, 
are entitled as credit to all municipal license 
taxes paid in Alabama by said foreign in- 
surance corporation. 

“Therefore, in order to effect a correct 
adjustment of your 1927 taxes, your com- 
pany is requested to furnish this office with 
a sworn statement or certificate covering 
all Alabama, municipal taxes paid by you 
during 1926, in excess of those charged a 
company foreign to your home state. 

“We invite your special attention to the 
fact that, after taking into consideration 
whatever credits you may be entitled to 
under the second and third paragraphs of 
the attorney general’s opinion, the resultant 
amount should not be less than the Ala- 
bama premium tax rate charged for a for- 
eign corporation by the State of Alabama, 
viz., 27%o-—all companies other than fire in- 
surance companies—and 14% on foreign 
fire i insurance companies. 

“Your immediate attention and compli- 
ance with the foregoing will facilitate the 
licensing of your company, and these facts 
should be borne in mind in connection with 
future payments. A new premium tax 
statement form is attached, in duplicate. 
for your convenience.” 

Qo 


Only Once 
Gob—Tell me, Cutie, have you ever 
been kissed? 
Cutie—Onliy once. 
Gob—Who kissed you? 
Cutie—The Marine Corps. 


What He Found 


Downer—lI started out on the theory 
that the world had an opening for me. 

Outer—And you found it? 

Downer—Well, rather. I’m in the hole 
now. 


Where Only Man Is Vile 


Visitor—“‘How does the land lie out 
this way?” 

Native—‘“It ain’t the land that lies; it’s 
the real-estate agents.’"—Good Hardware. 
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He Lived a 
Hundred Years 


(Continued from page 14) 


there was not a home in his town but 
what he had visited professionally. 

Dr. Holyoke had none of the con- 
veniences of the modern physician, no 
automobile, no secretary, no tele- 
phone, no hospital, no medical litera- 
ture, no chemistry, no electricity, and 
none of the fine medical and surgical 
equipment of the present. Indeed, he 
did not have the co-operation of the 
trained nurse, for then home nursing 
was common, nor did he have the aid 
of the druggist. Even did he mix his 
own medicines. 

Yet he found time to carry on re- 
search work, which he called “experi- 
mental inquiry,” and in pursuit of this 
he introduced into use a number of 
medicines that became common. 


Also, he taught young men to be 
doctors. He helped to form medical 
societies, including the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, of which he 
was the first president. He also was 
the first to receive the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine from Harvard, and 
he also received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the same college. 

When smallpox raged, he had 
himself inoculated, this treatment 
then being new. After proving it 
effective on his own body, he estab- 
lished a smallpox hospital and treated 
others. Often was he on duty day 
and night. Before taking this treat- 
ment, he first made his will, which 
shows that he lived in no selfish plan 
to prolong his mortal career. 

He studied himself, as well as his 
patients. He noted that his reading 
sight returned to him in his advanc- 
ing years, so that he was able to read 
fine print without glasses from his 
8oth to 1ooth year; but his distance 
sight was troubled by double vision. 
His teeth served him until he was 80, 
when they began to drop out, and 
without pain. He noted that his steps 
became faltering as years came upon 
him, and he comments that these un- 
steady steps were due to a change in 
the structure of his brain. His notes 
on his life in advancing years, as well 
as the medical reports on his last sick- 
ness and death, during the winter of 
1829, make interesting reading for 
the physician of today. They are to 
be found in the collections of the Es- 
sex Institute in Salem. 

He experimented with etherization, 
and was a pioneer in modern obstet- 
rics. Yet during a period of 25 years 
he did not perform, or witness an 
operation for the amputation of a 
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limb. Those days, life was simple, 
and limbs were safe. He demon- 
strated processes of evaporation to 
lower temperatures, which are the 
basis of modern systems of refrigera- 
tion. By reason of his research, and 
his correspondence with learned men, 
he had a store of knowledge of reme- 
dies and practices far greater than 
that of the average physician. But 
he had no interest in polypharmacy, 
as the elaboration of medicines was 
called, but chose to administer only 
simple remedies. His common medi- 
cines were preparations of bark, anti- 
mony, mercury, opium and digitalis. 

“In medical consultations,” say the 
records, “he expressed himself with 
diffidence and caution, and with 
junior members of the profession was 
free from hauteur, and was communi- 
cative, and at the same time candid, 
and disposed to conceal rather than to 
expose their errors. 

“He was very attentive to his pro- 
fessional duties, visiting with equal 
promptness the poor and rich. When 
in the sick chamber his manners were 
remarkably affable and kind, but pre- 
serving a proper dignity of deport- 
ment. Such was the success attend- 
ing his practice, and his great reputa- 
tion, that it produced to him such a 
pressure of business as sometimes 
scarcely permitted him to take the 
necessary meals for supporting life.” 

At his hundredth birthday dinner 
he wrote with his own hand this toast 
to: 


Legislatures 
oe of the following 
states have adjourned: 

Ark.—Convened Jan. 10, 
March 10. 

Idaho—Convened Jan. 3, 
March 3. 

Ind.—Convened Jan. 6, adjourned March 


adjourned 


adjourned 


r 5 

N. Car—Convened Jan. 5, adjourned 
Feb. 8. 

Ore.—Convened Jan. 10, adjourned Feb. 


Utah—Convened Jan. 10, adjourned 
March 10. 

Wash.—Convened Jan. 10, 
March 11, as of March ro. 

Wyo.—Convened Jan. 11, 
Feb. 21. 

Legislatures of the following states 
have limited sessions but no notice 
of adjournment has been received: 

State. Session began Limit of Session 

days 
60 days 
60 days 
60 days 
50 days 
70 days 
60 days 
60 days 
60 days 
60 days 
60 days 


adjourned 


adjourned 


31 


The Massachusetts Medical Society 

“May it flourish and prosper, may 
it continue to improve the art for 
which it was instituted to the utmost 
of its wishes, and be the means under 
Providence of alleviating the pains 
and evils of life and promotive of the 
happiness of society by suppressing 
quackery and rendering the business 
of the profession as perfect as the na- 
ture of things admits ; and may every 
individual of the society and every 
other gentleman here present enjoy 
health and prosperity and the proper 
consciousness that he has contributed 
somewhat to the advancement and 
improvement of the public welfare.” 

sO 


(; average expectation of life, 
FY in thé present period, is some- 
thing like 53 years. An average busi- 
ness or professional life is about 35 
or 40 active years. Dr. Holyoke 
rolled up a record of 75 years in the 
active practice of medicine, and kept 
busy in medicine and other affairs un- 
til he was 100. So it is fairly safe to 
say that his years of activity were 
twice those of the average man of 
today. This achievement in time 
gaining beats the best figures of the 
efficiency engineers and others who 
deal with time saving by modern 
methods. 


With this remark the records are 
left with the reader, to ponder upon 
as he may, and to use them as he will 
in guiding his every day activities. 


Session began Limit of Session 
Ea 60 days 
eat 60 days 
tage | 60 days 
. 3 75 days 
cS 60 days 
.12 60 days 


Legislatures of the states named 
below have unlimited sessions : 


California—Convened Jan. 3. 
Coloi1ado—Convened Jan. 5. 
Illinois—Convened Jan. -5. 
Iowa—Convened Jan 10. 
Maine—Convened Jan. 5. 
Massachussetts—Convened Jan. 5. 
Michigan—Convened Jan. 5. 
Nebraska—Convened Jan. 4. 
New Hampshire—Convened. Jan. 5. 
New Jersey—Convened Jan. 11. 
New York—Convened Jan. 5. 
Ohio—Convened Jan. 3. 
Pennsylvania—Convened Jan. 4. 
Porto Rico—Convened Feb. 14. 
Vermont—Convened Jan. 5. 
Wisconsin—Convened Jan. 12. 
Alabama’s legislature convened Jan. 11, 
1927, but has recessed until June 7, 1927. 
The legislature of the state of Connecti- 
cut convened Jan. 5, 1927, and is limited to 
157 days. 
Legislatures of Maryland and Minnesota 
convened Jan. 5 and 4—limited to 60 days. 
Florida will convene its legislature on 
April 5, and will be in session for 60 days. 
Georgia’s legislature will meet June 22, 
for a 60-day session. 


State. 
ae 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 
Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies associated under one manage- 
ment and devoted to reducing insurance costs. 
Dividends 20% to 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 
211 Congress St. 


Boston, Mass. 


A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 
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Be CAREFUL! 
LOOK 
1 When Backing Out ofa 
Garage 
2 When Driving out of an 
Alley onto a-street 


3 when Driving in your 
own Yard. & 





Danger in the 
Unexpected Places 


On the street or near a rail- 
road crossing, you look for 
danger. 

But when you back out of 
your own garage do you take 
care to see that none of your 
children or the neighbor’s 
children are behind your 
car? 

When you drive down the 
alley are you sure that the 
kids don’t think their back- 
yard includes the alley? Or 
when you're coming home 
and you drive into the yard, 
do you look out for the 
children? 

Your car is the source of 
danger, not the situation. 
Wherever it happens to be, 
accidents are likely to hap- 
pen. 

Remember that when 
you're at the wheel—that you 
have a vehicle of pleasure or 
an instrument of injury. And 
with that thought in mind 
you ll be able to control your 
car when things and people 
get in front of it—or behind 
it. Help reduce the number 
of accidents. Think Safety! 


HARDWARE MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


















































LUMBERMENS 
MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Fifteenth Annual Statement 
January 1, 1927 

ASSETS 

U. S. Government bonds $1,371,230.00 
State, province, county and municipal bonds... 1,671,250.00 
Federal Land Bank and other bonds and stocks. 889,734.00 
Mortgage loans on real estate 241,500.00 
Cash in banks 691,599.16 
Premiums in transmission 618,403.67 
Accrued interest 42,714.51 





TotaL CasH ASSETS 55526,431.34 


LIABILITIES 

I iN MUON is oo ie ss D> s vale Soe $1,766,079.21 
Reserve for unearned premiums ............ 2,230, 533.05 
Reserve for taxes and expenses : 168,622.72 
Reserve for fluctuation in market value of 


NE 6 gous Weds vas sb a 5s on ao aa 6 50,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 500,000.00 


$4,715,234.98 








JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Pantheon Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 


AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY COMPENSATION 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC LIABILITY 


Claim Service from Coast to Coast 
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